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WHY H &B LONG DRAFT SPINNING 
MAKES A BETTER YARN 


— schematic diagram illustrates the drafting principle that the longer Furthermore the bite of this roll is not carried so near to the front ro!! 
fibres, if allowed to assume their natural positions, will be pulled as in belt systems, so that a natural arrangement of the fibres occurs 
toward the center line of draft, while the shorter fibres will tend and “plucking” is prevented. 


to move outward. This is essential for the-making of good yarn. 
; Note that in this four-roller system, fly (and other waste) has opportun- 


A stronger and more uniform yarn results, because the longer fibres ity to fall clear. It does not bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


(forming the core) are not subjected to so much 


angular stress as if twisted around the shorter The H & 8 Four-Roller system, being simpler, is 


fibres. Being relieved of this excessive angvu- of course cheaper to install and to meintain 


lot stress, they have less tendency to breok than more complicated systems, also cleaner. 


up into shorter fibres Specify H & B and get better quality as well as 


H & B Long Draft Spinning gives the fibres more 


opportunity to assume their natural positions dur- 


ing the drafting operation than do other long 
draft systems, because it does not hamper the 
natural movement of the fibres with belts or 
other devices. 


Roller No. 2 in the H & B system performs the same 
function as do the belts in other systems. That is, 
it prevents sagging and controls the shorter flibres. 
However it does not interfere with the natural 
movement of the fibres, because it makes a single 
point contact rather than a continuous contact. 
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Why 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUE TO USE... 
THIN BOILING STARCHES 
Eagle One Star 
Foxhead Bagle Two Star 
Eagle Tiree Star 
Eagle Four Stur 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 


Globe Pearl Buffalo 


C. P. Special Famous N. 
Hawkeye Peerless 
DEXTRINS 
W hite Dark Canary 
Canary British Gum 


W are sizing as well as’ printing. dyeing and finishing 
processes offer many-problems in the use of starches, 
y dextrins and gums. The selection of the proper products 
ani ey versa” q* is of great importance. Listed above are products avat'- 
» able for the purposes and conditions of exacting textile 
e manufacturers. 
These starches. dextrins and gums are manufactured 
= the of better by carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency 
are attested by the constantly increasing number of users 


Bale Tie System who are getting 


Our research department will be clad te furnish additiona! information 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to Rees eae INING C 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages CORN PRODUCTS RSLINING CO. | 
like these: 17 Battery Place New York City 
1, 


Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints Dp E | ie R INS AND G U NVI S 


than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS | 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT | 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. | 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES *“*COILED | 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE Roy Grinders for 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING, 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe Improved Stock 


gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with. 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 


strength to insure the greatest effi- | Roy Grinders for 


ciency. 
Let us prove to you these statements | 


THE STANLEY WORKS | Keonomy 


New Britain, Conn. | 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: : 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. liorace E. Black ) 3 
S52 Murphy Ave.,8.W., Atianta,Ga. P.O. Bor 424. Charlotte, N.C. | All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
¢ Many minor cuts, digs and ¢ ® Your Firm's Name, Trade #¢ and Thoroughly Repaired 
scratches, generally unreport- Name, Trade Mark.Slogan, 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe BENS Can hi printed 
¢ Ties prevent such injur- continuously Stanley 
ies and speci up cprrations. Colorgraph Ties. B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Stanley VERSAF K S. A 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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Some Phases of the Industrial 


O BUSINESS MEN and to business organizations the 

»ractical application of the provisions of the Indus- 

tral Recovery Act have naturally presented some 
problems. The general character of these problems is 
illustrated by questions which have been addressed to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, of which the following are 
typical. The suggested answer in each instance, while 
for the most part reflecting opinions of government offi- 
cials and other authorities, is not to be considered as in 
the nature of an official statement or declaration of 
policy. 

The organization reports. 


Scope or INpUSTRIAL Recovery Act 


I. What construction is to be placed on the phrase 
“in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce?” 

The Industrial Recov ery Act applies to business enter- 
prises which: 


(a) Operate in interstate or foreign commerce. 

(b) Although engaging solely in intrastate trade, 
compete with enterprises operating in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

(c) Violate the approved standards of fair competi- 
tion for their industry in such manner or to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere with or prevent the full exercise of 
Congress’ authority over interstate or foreign commerce 
as provided in the Act. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRADE GROUPS 


Il. When is an association “truly representative?” 

An association is truly representative of a trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof when it is national or logi- 
cally regional in scope, and when it represents the opin- 
ion of a subbstantial part of the industry by number and 
by output. There may be other determining factors, such 
as the character of the industry, the nature and extent of 
the services performed by the association, etc. No offi- 
cial rule or regulation has been announced covering this 
point, 

Ill. Wéill an enterprise engaged in several fields of in- 
dustry be subject to compliance with codes formulated by 
more than one industry? 


1 is probable that certain enterprises may be subject to 
the parts of two or more codes, determined by the diver- 
sity of the products manufactured. Under these circum- 
stances it is essential that every effort be made to adjust 
the provisions of such codes so that in actual operation 
they will not result in conflicting provisions as applied to 
the individual plant. 


Recovery Act 


May regional trade associations establish codes 
difier ring from those of a national association even though 
the national organization is truly representative of the 
industry? 

It is desirable that efforts be made to formulate and 
present a code on behalf of the entire industry. Where a 
regional trade association is unable to assent to the code 
of the national association, such code may be presented 
to the Administrator with full opportunity to minority 
interests to present their views, as indicated in the reply 
to the second question. 


V. What assistance may an industry expect from the 
Administrator in the preparation of its code of fair com- 
petition? 

As the code of fair competition will be based on and 
accurately reflect existing conditions within the industry, 
the task of formulating the provisions of any such code 
must necessarily be performed by the members of the in- 
dustry. The Administrator’s function is limited to re- 
ceiving and considering the code as adopted by the indus- 
try, and of transmitting the code, with his recommenda- 
tions, for, the approval of the President. 

VI. Wil the Administrator regulate voting power 
within an association? Will vote be recorded on the basis 
of individual membership or based on volume of business 
or both? 

All matters relating to the organization of industry 
under the Act will be determined by the members of the 
industry and not by the Administrator. Accordingly, the 
members of a trade association will prescribe the basis on 
which the voting power is to be exercised within the asso- 
ciation, having due regard to the provisions of the Act 
(Sect. 3, a) that associations shall impose no inequitable 
restrictions on admission to membership and that codes 
shall not be designed to eliminate, oppress, or discriminate 
against small industries. Subject to these qualifications, 
it would seem that voting strength within an association 
might be so apportioned as reasonably to give effect to 
differences in volume of business, payrolls, number of em- 
ployees—in fact, any logical basis which will provide 
proper representation within the provisions of the Act. 

Vil. Are associations expected to set up enforcement 
machinery? How far may they go in this connection? 

Each industry is expected to set up its own enforcement 
machinery, establishing an unfair competition bureau or 
similar organization authorized to prevent in the first in- 
stance violations of the industry code and to adjust com- 
plaints. Whenever appropriate, the use of arbitration 
facilities should be encouraged. All reasonable means. 
including the posting of bonds, or deposits, may be em- 
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ployed by such enforcement agencies in policing the in- 
dustry. 

VIIL. Js membership in a trade association compul- 
sory under the Act? 

No. 

IX. May non-members of the association be required 
to meet any part of the expenses incurred by the indus- 
try in furtherance of the Act? 

As the enforcement of the code is in the interest of the 
entire industry, eagh non-member of the association may 
be required to pay his proportionate share of the cost. 


PROVISIONS OF CODES 


X. May an industry agree not to sell below cost? 

Industries may not only agree not to sell below cost 
(individual cost) but such agreements are desired by the 
administration. Any rule on this subject should set forth 
the various factors which must be considered in deter- 
mining cost and be based upon the uniform cost system 
approved by the members of the industry. 

XI. Generally speaking, what provisions should be in- 
corporated in an industry code? 

(a) Compulsory provisions (Sect. 7, a; Sect. 10, by). 

(b) Standards of minimum wages and maximum 
hours. 

(c) Industry stabilization program, including elimi- 
nation of unfair competitive practices. 

(d) Outline of enforcement machinery. 

XII. May members of an industry fix prices? 

Price fixing, including agreements on minimum and 
maximum prices, is not now looked on with favor by the 
administration. While it is probable that in some in- 
stances involving exceptional circumstances definite 
agreements on prices will be sanctioned, present policy is 
in the direction of urging industries to absorb any addi- 
tional expense resulting from increased labor costs, in an 
effort to bring up purchasing power to the level of exist- 
ing costs. 

XIII. 
the law? 

Probably, yes. The extent to which price mainte- 
nance agreements will be approved remains to be deter- 

mined. 


Is resale price maintenance permissible onder 


LABOR PROVISIONS 


XIV. Must employees be consulted in the formula- 
tion of minimum wage and maximum hour standards? 

In an industry where labor is organized in whole or 
in part, mutual agreement on hours, wages, etc., is ex- 
pected, but not necessary. The interests of employees 
will be protected by the labor representation in the In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration whether labor in that 
industry is organized or not. Employees may appear and 
be heard at all hearings on industry codes with which 
the yare concerned. 

XV. Will enterprises in small communities be requir- 
ed to maintain the same minimum wage as those in large 
industrial centers? 

For the purpose of establishing minimum wage stand- 
ards the country will probably be divided into zones or 
sections so defined that living costs will be fairly uniform 
throughout each area—i. e., New England, Atlantic sea- 
board, etc. The innumerable difficulties involved in at- 
tempting to determine the cost of living in each com- 
munity within a zone suggests that no differentiation will 
probably be made between cities and towns or local 
communities within the same area. 

XVI. What factors should be considered in establish- 


ing minimum wage standards? 
The objectives of establishing minimum wage stand- 
ards are (1) to increase purchasing power of the mass of 
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the people and (2) bring up wages to an amount suffi- 
cient in fact to provide a decent living for the employee 
and his family in the community in which he resides. 
The minimum wage rate wil presumably be adjustable 
to give weight to differences in cost of living in different 
localities. 

In practical application, the minimum rate per hour 
should be such as will assure the most unskilled worker 
in the plant, working the maximum number of hours, a 
weekly wage sufficient to provide a decent living—aver- 
aging roughly $15.00, more or less, depending on local 
conditions. In adopting such minimum wage rate an 
industry does not, of course, guarantee any fixed hours 
per week. 

XVII. Wil the Administrator formulate any fixed 
standards as to maximum hours and minimum wages? 

Standards of maximum hours and minimum wages are 
to be formulated in the first instance by each industry 
and submitted by the industry for the approval of the 
President. Where an industry fails to adopt a code of 
fair competition including maximum hour and minimum 
wage standards, the Act provides (Sect. 3, d) that the 
President may prescribe a code for the industry and that 
the provisions of such code shall be enforceable against 
all members of the industry. 


GENERAL 


XVIII. Js there any possibility that industries oper- 
ating under the Industrial Recovery Act may come to 
conflict with provisions of State anti-trust laws? 

Any industry admitted to the benefits of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, by having its code approved, can rest easy 
on this score. Careful attention will be given by the 
Administrator to identifying industries which are so pre- 
dominantly local and intrastate as to be subject only to 
State laws. Codes for such industries will not be ap- 
proved. 

When a code is approved, on the other hand, an indus- 
try can proceed without misgivings, for there are court 
decisions to the effect that transactions and incidents 
affecting interstate commerce are within the reach of 
Congress. There are other decisions which are to the 
effect that, even though, so long as Congress itself takes 
no action, States may deal with matters affecting inter- 
state commerce, when Congress acts it at once displaces 
such State legislation. A finding of the Administrator 
that interstate commerce is affected, and consequently a 
code is to be approved, will go far to dispel any doubts 
on the legal questions involved. 


Cotton Consumption Very High 


World consumption of American cotton in May 
amounted to 1,284,000 bales, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service, against 1,110,000 in April and 
1,045,000 in May, last year. During the ten months of 
the current season from August through May, world spin- 
ners consumed 11,555,000 bales of American cotton as 
against 10,528,000 in the corresponding portion of last 
season. 

“May world consumption of American cotton was the 
largest in any month since October, 1929,” says the ser- 
vice, “and was the third largest May consumption on 
record, being surpassed in 1927 and in 1929 with totals 
of 1,434,000 and 1,339,000, respectively. The increase 
in May consumption over April consumption was due 
partly because there were more working days in May than 
in April, and partly to the fact that the daily rate of 
consumption increased during May, contrary to the sea- 
sonal trend. 
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OPERATING 


CALLS FOR 


Goodyear is represented in the South by 
authorized Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributors conveniently located 
with relation to your mills and able to 
supply promptly all Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods for the textile industry 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Qroopyrar Belts and Hose are direct profit 


factors in the textile industry because they cut down costs. 


They do so by delivering more trouble-free performance 
and longer life on the job. 


And they are enabled to do that because they are designed 
and constructed out of Goodyear’s own definite, practical 
experience with cotton mill requirements. 


For example, Goodyear THOR Belt (Seamless) has an un- 
equaled record for serviceability on Spinning Frames (as 
illustrated here), Cards, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 
and Breakers. 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt— the most nearly 
stretchless belt made —is ideal transmission equipment on 
Pickers, Tappers, Twisters and Vertical Openers. 


The highest development in V-belts for the industry today 
is the Goodyear Emerald Cord V-Belt. For clean-up duty, 
Goodyear Air Hose excels. 


All Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for the textile 
industry are specified to individual mill needs by the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. He will call promptly 
on your request to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, or your nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 


TEATILE 
BELTING 
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Master Mechanics’ Department 


BY W. F. SCHAPHORST, MLE. 


A Loose PuLtey Or Cup 

Question 1. “I have a loose pulley that serves as an 
idler pulley. When the belt is shifted on it it makes 260 
r.p.m. The hub of the pulley is 3 inches in diameter 
and on it is an oil cup in which we use machine oil. Is 
the centrifugal force in this cup great enough to prevent 
oil from going to the shaft on which the pulley turns? 
Shaft is 1% inches in diameter. In other words, how do 
you calculate the centrifugal force caused by circular 
motion?” 


Answer: Much depends upon the type of oil cup used. 
An ordinary gravity cup must not be used on a loose 
pulley because force is required to oppose centrifugal 
force. ‘This force is usually supplied by means of a 
spring. A pressure-fill lubricator with a high grade stiff 
lubricant makes an excellent combination for loose pul- 
leys: The lubricator is mounted directly upon the hub 
ot the pulley and one filling of the lubricating oil will 
last tor a jong time. You can compute the force due to 
circular motion, or centrifugal force, by making the fol- 
lowing calculations: 


A—Find the weight of a column of lubricating oil that 
would fill a cylinder equal in diameter to the inside diam- 
eter of the oii cup and of a length equal to the distance 
between the inside of the plunger and the shatt to be 
lubricated ; 

b—thind the velocity at the mid-point of the cup in 
feet per second; 

C—trind the distance from the middle of the oil cup 
to the center of the shaft in feet. 

Then multiply the result of A by B; multiply that 
product by 6; that product by .0311 and finally divide 
that product by C. ‘The result is the centrifugal force in 
pounds, 

A casual reading of the above makes it evident that to 
compute the centritugal force is a rather clumsy and un- 
sausiactory way in which to go about this matter. The 
simpiest and best way is to experiment a little and use 
a spring that is strong enough to overcome the centrifugal 
torce and compel the lubricant to do its work. Or, ask 
the oil cup manufacturer to furnish the proper spring. 

it must be remembered tha twhen an oil cup is tull, the 
spring is fully compressed. Therefore at the “full” 
point the pressure of the spring on the oil is greater than 
when the oil is nearly all used up. Pressure is directly 
proportional to the compression of the spring. This is a 
detail that the makers of the best oil cups have carefully 
worked out and it is an important detail for most eco- 
nomical and most satisfactory lubrication. 


MopuLus OF ELASTICITY 


Question 2. “Every one in a while I see and hear the 
expression ‘modulus of elasticity.. What does it mean, 
especially as applied to power transmission belting?” 

Answer: Modulus of Elasticity is sometimes called 
“coefficient of elasticity.” It is equal to the load per sq. 
in. divided by the elongation per inch. 

Thus, for example, if a load of 100 Ib. per sq. in. on a 
leather belting causes it to elongate 0.01 inch, the mo- 
dulus of elasticity of that sample of leather is equal to 
11+0.01=10,000. 

Then, apply another 100 lb. The total elongation will 
then be 0.02 inch, and we have 200+0.02—10,000. 


6 


So long as the “elastic limit” of the material is not ex- 
ceeded, the quotient will always be 10,000. Modulus of 
elasticity applies only within the elastic limit. If it were 
possible to elongate a given material 100 per cent, and 
yet remain within the elastic limit, the force necessary 
would be exactly equal to the modulus of elasticity. Thus 
in the above case we would have at the point where the 
original inch was stretched to two inches: 10,000—1— 
10,000. 

Therefore, to make this reply perfectly clear we have 
this additional definition: ‘“‘Modulus of Elasticity” is the 
force that would be required to double the length of any 
piece of material one square inch in section, provided the 
elastic limit would not be exceeded. 


Ropr Drives 


Question 3. “How do rope drives compare in effi- 
ciency with belt drives?) Where are rope drives prefer- 
able? 

Answer: A first class rope drive can be surprisingly 
efficient. The following describes some experiments per- 
formed some time ago at the Technical Institute at Char- 
lottenburg, Germany, in which the belt has a shade the 
better of the rope—1l per cent. 

“The highest efficiency obtained during the tests re- 
ferred to was 98 per cent, with the belt drive, and by a 
single rope 97 per cent; using two ropes side by side, 95 
per cent; with four ropes side by side, 90 per cent; the 
friction losses in the bearings being subtracted. The ef- 
ficiency in the case of rope drives thus decreases about in 
proportion to the number of ropes employed.’ 

A well-known mechanical engineers’ handbook gives 
the following range of efficiencies for rope drives with one 
to eight ropes: American system, open drive, 91 to 94 
per cent; American system, “up and over” drive, 58 to 
81 per cent; English system, open drive, 73 to 86 per 
cent; English system, “up and over” drive, 56 to 77 per 
cent. Belting efficiency is given as 96 to 98 per cent. 

It woul dbe possible, no doubt, to rig up a rope and 
belt dribe side by side and so arrange them that the for- 
mer would be the more efficient, but I am convinced that 
where conditions are made ideal for each, the belt drive 
will show the higher efficiency. 

Evectric Drive 


Question 4. “Where is it most advantageous to use 
individual electric drive? 

Answer: This is a question that cannot easily be an- 
swered briefly. But, in general, individual electric drive 
is most economical under conditions as follows: 

1. On portable machines electric drive is usually a 
great convenience regardless of the size of the motor or 
the percentage of full load. It seldom pays to belt ma- 
chines that must be moved frequently. 

2. Where the machines operate at full load steadily or 
most of the time, satisfactory belt drive being impossible. 

3. ‘Where speeds are too high for efficient or econom- 
ical belt drive. 

4. On machines requiring 50 h.p. or more. 


INEFFICIENT EFFICIENCY 
While on the subject of efficiency, Question 3, above, 
reminds me of this title, “Inefficient Efficiency,” which 
was used by an editor not long ago over one of his edi- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Comer Discusses Recovery Act 


Although concerned over the competition that will 
come from countries with lower wages and depreciated 
currencies and disturbed by the possible loss of markets 
in the West Indies and Philippine Islands, the cotton 
goods industry has faith in the new deal and the President 
and believes that the Recovery Act will lead the country 
out of depression, according to Donald Comer, president 
of the Avondale Mills and a member of the textile com- 
mittee which drew up the code of practices which was 
presented to the Government last week. 

In a statement issued in Atlanta, Mr. Comer declared: 
“On May 8, one day after President Roosevelt's radio 
address, the cotton textile industry began working toward 
the President’s emergency program of Government part- 
nership with business. A committee of twenty, half 
Northern and half Southern mill men, were appointed to 
work out a code of fair practice for the entire industry. 
The same day that the Industrial Recovery Act became 
the law we submitted our code to General Johnson, the 
administrator of the act. 

“Public hearings have been held all this week in Wash- 
ington on our code. Our committee in submitting a code 
proposing a 40-hour maximum week protected by a-mini- 
mum weekly wage of $10 and $11 for South and North, 
respectively, were guided solely by the desire to find a 
safe plan that would surely put more people to work and 
would surely increase purchasing power. 

“As processors freed from the never intended purposes 
of the anti-trust laws we welcomed this first opportunity 
for that self-improvement that could only come by 100 
per cent co-operation. After four days hearings, every 
member of our committee present became convinced that 
as more and more industries came under the Recovery 
Act, tremendous new purchasing power would build up 
and provide quicker market for cotton goods and at 
hicher price levels than we had at first thought possible. 
We were impressed by the sincerity of many of the speak- 
ers. 

‘“‘We were impressed by the tremendous earnestness of 
the administrator that if this Recovery Act was to lead 
us safely out of this depression, our industry being the 
first one up must do our utmost and without regard to 
immediate profit as a result. We have amended our code 
increasing the minimum wage to $12 and $13, respect- 
ively, for the two sections, but retaining the 40-hour 
week, This, we understand, will have the approval of 
General Johnson. We are still concerned over the com- 
petition that will come from countries of lower wages and 
depreciated currencies. 

“We are still concerned over the possible encroachment 
of competitive fibres, paper and jute, used as containers 
instead of cotton. We are concerned over the loss of our 
exports to the West Indies and the Philippines. We are 
concerned when we remember that higher prices always 
restrict consumption, but we have faith in the administra- 
tors of this act. We have faith in the “new deal” and in 
our President. We believe that the public will approve 
this stand being taken by our industry to rid itself of the 
last vestige of child labor and to rid itself of too long 
hours and to measurably increase its wages. 

“We have faith that ‘in the spirit of the times’ as we 
pay the higher prices for cotton and as we pay the higher 
prices for wages we will find the public willing to pay the 
higher prices for cotton goods. We have explained that 
whether from the standpoint of a national policy of iso- 
lation or otherwise our industry is willing in partnership 
with the Government to explore to the limit the highest 
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wages and the shortest hours that the traffic will bear. 
As processors we cannot escape our responsibility of find- 
ing the buyer for our products, The management of our 
industry is composed of a cross section of our society and 
is just as concerned as any other group in seeking to 
achieve that which is best for all of us.” 


Gardner Praises Recovery Act 


O. Max Gardner, former governor of North Carolina, 
president of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C. and 
now general counsel for the rayon industry, with head- 
quarters in Washington, is confident that the National 
Recovery Act will greatly benefit the textile industry. 

In a statement given out during a brief visit to Shelby, 
he said: 

“In my judgment,” he said, “it is the most revolution- 
ary movement ever adopted in this nation. North Caro- 
lina, being one of the great industrial states, will be af- 
fected by it to a tremendous degree. The cotton textile 
code which was first submitted will doubtless be approved 
by President Roosevelt this week. No employe, after July 
17, in any cotton mill will be allowed to work more than 
40 hours per wek and the cotton spindles and looms will 
not be allowed to run over two shifts of 40 hours each 
per week or a total of machine hours of 80. 


“This will result in a reduction of 15 hours per week 
per employe. The lowest wage to be paid machine workers 
will be $12 per week of 40 hours. The cotton code alone 
will increase the purcasing power of textile employes by 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and it is in my opinion 
one of the most far-sighted and constructive policies ever 
adopted by this country. Cut throat competition plus over- 
production have created conditions by which thousands 
of grown men and women were compelled to work for a 
wekly wage of $7 to $10. It is impossible to build any 
sort of decent civilization on such a social and economic 
basis. 

‘“T firmly believe the industrial recovery act is the basis 
for an unprecedented improvement in conditions through- 
out the country and if this act were to fail there would 
be a collapse in business which would be destructive to all 
gains made recently. I hope that the President will see fit 
at an early date to prevent any unnecessary delay in hav- 
ing all industry meet the immediate provisions of the act. 


U.S. Plants Produce Quarter of World’s 
Rayon 


Compilation of the world’s rayon production figures 
has been undertaken for the first time by the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation and the record is included in the 
current issue of the Textile Organon, published by the 
company. The compilation shows that world production 
aggregated 515,390,000 pounds for 1932, compared with 
454,765,000 pounds in 1929, and with 76,765,000 pounds 
in 1922. 

The compilation reveais several interesting facts. First, 
that the world production of rayon has increased each 
year with the single exception of the 1929-30 comparison. 
Second, the United States has produced from 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the world total in the last decade. Third, 
the rapid ascendency of Japan as a rayon producer. 
There is little doubt but that in 1933 Japan will be the 
second largest producer of rayon. The fourth point of 
interest is the closeness with which the British, German, 
Italian and French rayon production has approximated 
each other in the last decade. 
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Master Mechanics’ Department 
(Continued from Page 6) 


To me the term sounds as senseless as “bad 
I read the editorial sev- 


torials. 
goodness” or “good badness.” 
eral times but could get no connection between the mean- 
ing of the editorial and the title. 

Efficiency is always equal to “output divided by in- 
put.” Thus if a steam engine converts 30 per cent of the 
heat contained in the steam into mechanical work the 


engine has an efficiency of 30 per cent. It cannot be 
called “inefficient efficiency” because that is not correct. 
If efficiency is high the proper expression is “high effi- 
ciency.” If efficiency is low the proper expression is 
“low efficiency.” There can be no such thing as ineffi- 
cient efficiency. 


Sometimes people use the word “efficiency” where they 
really mean economy. There is a distinct difference be- 
tween efficiency and economy. Economy relates to cost 
in dollars. _ Efficiency has nothing whatever to do with 
cost. That is the real reason why electric transmission 
has supplanted rope drives. Rope drives are more effi- 
cient, but electric drive is more economical. 


A Brett MEASURING KINK 


Figures 1 and 2 shows a quick way in which to meas- 
ure the exact distance around two sheaves or pulleys when 
measuring for a belt, band saw, rope, cable, etc. 

Very often a steel tape is not long enough to reach 
clear around. And even if the tape does reach clear 
around it often is a cumbersome method on account of 


obstructions and the necessity of running back and forth 
with the tape. Using this method, if the tape isn’t long 
enough, that makes no difference. 

This is really a “two-man job.” One man makes a 
mark on his pulley at A and the other makes a mark on 
his pulley at B. Measure the distance around the tops 
of the pulleys from A to B as shown in Fig. 1. Then 
measure the distance around the bottoms of the pulleys 
from A to B as shown in Fig. 2. Add the two measure- 
a and you have the exact distance around the pul- 
ews. 

Of course the end of the tape is held précisely at A in 
making both measurements. The readings are taken and 
added at B. 

It is obvious that this method is particularly valuable 
where it is desired to know the exact lengths of belts on a 
long line shaft. The two men can proceed from one end 
of the shaft to the other in an orderly and thorough man- 
ner without any running back and forth with the end of 
the steel tape. With this method there are seldom any 
obstructions. Much time is saved. 
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July 6, 1933 
Offer Revisions to Textile 


Code 


gEroreE the hearing on the textile code was conclud- 
B ed at Washington last week, several important re- 

visions were offered by the general committee act- 
ing for the cotton-textile industry. The most important 
of these was the increase in minimum wages to $12 for 
the South and $13 for the North. The committee algo 
offered an amendment to prohibit the employment of 
any person under 16 years old. 

The general impression in Washington is that the 
code will now be approved about as it stands with these 
changes and it is expected that its main provisions wllil 
become effective by July 17. General Johnston is thought 
to favor the 40-hour week in spite of strenuous efforts of 
the labor unions to reduce hours to 30 per week. 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, speaking for the committee, offered the following 
recommendations: 


New RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recomendations as to the requirement by the ad- 
ministrator of such further reports from persons engaged 
in the cotton textile industry of statistical information 
and keeping of uniform accounts as may be required to 
secure the proper observance of the code and promote the 
proper balancing of production and consumption and the 
stabilization of the industry and employment. 

2. Recommendations for the setting up of a service 
bureau for engineering, accounting, credit and other pur- 
poses to aid the smaller mills in meeting the conditions of 
the emergency and the requirements of this code. 

3. Recommendations (1) for the requirement by the 
administrator of registration by persons engaged in the 
cotton textile industry of their existing productive ma- 
chinery, (2) for the requirement by the administrator 
that prior to the installation of additional productive 
machinery by persons engaged or engaging in the cotton 
textile industry. Except for the replacement of a similar 
number of existing looms or spindles or to bring the oper- 
ation of existing productive machinery in to balance, such 
persons shall secure certificates that such installation will 
be consistent with effectuating the policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act during the period of the emer- 
gency, and (3) for the granting or withholding by the 
administrator of such certificates if so required by him. 


4. Recommendations for changes in, or exemptions 
from, the provisions of this code as to the working hours 
of machinery which will tend to preserve a balance of 
productive activity with consumption requirements, so 
that the interests of the industry and the public may be 
properly served. 


5. Recommendation for the making of requirements 
by the Administrator as to practices by persons engaged 
in the cotton textile indusry as to methods and condi- 
tions of trading, the naming and reporting of prices which 
may be appropriate to avoid discrimination to promote 
the stabilization of the industry and to prevent and elimi- 
nate unfair and destructive competitive prices and prac- 
tices. 


6. Recommendations for regulating the disposal of 
distress merchandise in a way to secure the protection of 
the owners and to promote sound and stable conditions in 
the industry. 

7. Recommendations as to the making available to 
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the suppliers of credit to those engaged in the industry of 
information regarding terms of, and actual functioning of 
any or all of the provisions of the code, the conditions of 
the industry and regarding the operations of any and all 
| _ Of the members of the industry covered by such code to 
iM the end that during the period of emergency available 
credit may be adapted to the needs of such industry 
considered as a whole and to the needs of the small as 

\ well as the large units. 


8. Recommendations for dealing with any inequalities 
that may otherwise arise to endanger the stability of the 
industry and of production and employment. 


Such recommendations, when approved by the Admin- 
istrator, shall have the same force and effect as any other 
provisions of this code. 


Such agency is also set up to co-operate with the Ad- 
ministrator in making investigations as to the functioning 
and observance of any of the provisions of this code, both 
at its own instance or on complaint by any person affect- 
ed, and to report the same to the Administrator. 


Such agency is also set up for the purpose of inevsti- 
gating and informing the administrator on behalf of the 
cotton textile industry as to the importation of competi- 
tive articles into the United States in substantial quanti- 
ties or increasing ratio to domestic production on such 
terms or under such conditions as to render ineffective or 
seriously to endanger the maintenance of this code and 
as an agency for making complaint to the President on 
behalf of the cotton textile industry, under the provisions 
of the National Recovery Act, with respect thereto. 
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Hosiery Trade Code Nearing Completion 


Earl Constantine, managing director of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, advises that the 
series of conferences which have been held in Washington 
for the past two weeks between representatives of the 
association and officers and representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, un- 
der the chairmanship of officials of the National Recov- 
ery Administration, have resulted in substantial agree- 
ment between the industry and its workers on all matters 
which relate to minimum wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. 


Both the representatives of the workers and those of 
the industry are bound by mutual agreement to withhold 
the nature of the understandings arrived at until the 
hosiery code is drafted and is in form to be submitted to 
the industry for adoption. It is expected that a general 
meeting of all hosiery manufacturers will be called at 
New York for Wednesday, July 12. 


The code will be made public on such date by both 
manufacturers and labor leaders. Mr. Constantine states 
that the negotiations between the manufacturers and la- 
bor leaders proceeded in the finest spirit of co-operation 
and forbearance and that the labor provisions of the 
hosiery code when published will doubtless appeal to the 
public as well as to the workers and manufacturers of the 
industry as a big social advance in keeping with the ob- 
jectives of the National Recovery Act. 
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M. W. Boggs has resigned as overseer of weaving, 
Georgia Kincaid Mills No. 2, and has accepted similar 
position with the Rushton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Oscar Meeks, who has been second hand at Georgia 
Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga., has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving. 7 


Charles H. Ross has resigned as vice-president and 
general superintendent of the Ranlo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a position he held for the past 12 years, to become 
associated with the Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
He will have supervision of the rayon and jacquard weav- 
ing at the latter group of mills. 


J. L. Jewell, superintendent of the Chesnee Mills, Ches- 
nee, S. C., will, for the present, also act as superintendent 
of the Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


A. E. Massey has resigned as superintendent of the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to become manager 
of the American Net & Twine Co., Anniston, Ala. 


H. F, Williamson has resigned as manager of the Amer- 
ican Net & Twine Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Floyd B. Watson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Griffin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, Ga., effective 
July 15, and has accepted a similar position with the Ex- 
position Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


W. N. Williams has resigned as superintendent of the 
Southside and Laboratory Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at Rex Spinning Company, 
Ranlo, N. C. 


George S. Harris, recently named by General Hugh 
Johnson, industrial director, to serve on the committee 
investigating the “‘stretch-out system or machine load in 
cotton mills, will not serve in that capacity and will at 
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once assume the position of vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Springs chain of mills in South 
Carolina. 


Merger of all the Springs mills will be consummated 
at Lancaster, S. C., July 20, Elliott White Springs, presi- 
dent, announces. 


B. R. Westmoreland has resigned as overseer of weav- 
ing, Rushton Mills, Griffin, Ga., after thirty-two years. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. Closes Charlotte 
Shop 


The Greensboro Loom Reed Company, which has been 
operating a branch shop at Charlotte for some time, has 
closed the Charlotte branch and will move the equipment 
to the main plant at Greensboro. This step is taken in 
order to reduce overhead and meet the changes which will 
be brought about by the anticipated enforcement of the 
40-hour week. 


S. C. Mill Men To Meet 


Election of officers, and general discussion of the new 
textile code, will feature the annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S$. C., on Friday, July 7. 

The meeting was originally scheduled for June 27, and 
then postponed until this week, because so many mill 
men from this section were in Washington. However, it 
was decided to postpone the meeting until Friday of next 
week. 


Charlotte Textile Club 


Members of the Charlotte Textile Club are urged to 
bear in mind the recent decision to meet every other 
Monday during the summer’months. The club had been 
meeting every Monday. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Monday, 
July 10. 


Group of mill managers and superintendents who attended the “Get-Together Meeting” sponsored by Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., and held at Rockingham. Mills represented all sell through Southeastern Cottons, Inc. Howard 
Coffin, Chairman of the Board of the sales agency, is seated in the center of the bottom row, with his hat on his 
knee. At his right is William B. Cole, well-known mill executive of Rockingham. 
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OBITUARY 


W. R. WILLIAMS 


Riverview, Ala.—W. R. (Big Bob) Williams, promi- 
nent citizen and textile man of Riverview, died at his 
home here after a very brief illness. He was born De- 
cember 1, 1865, being 67 years old. He was the father 
of eight children, five‘of whom survive him. 

The last 47 years of his life was spent in continuous 
service of the Riverdale Mill, being the oldest employee 
with continuous service. Fifteen years he was a common 
laborer, fifteen as assistant overseer and the past seven- 
teen as overseer of the card room. He leaves a wife, and 
several grandchildren. 


Stresses Association Need 


Need of a strong association in the rayon and synthetic 
yarn industry is stressed in the current issue of the Tex- 
tile Organon, monthly publication of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation. It states that it should be clear that the ob- 
jectives of such an organization should be much more 
than an agrement on the wages and hours of labor and 
the hours of machine operation. 


‘“‘Now there is a real opportunity for co-operative action 
by the producers, it would indeed be tragic if only the 
bare essentials required by law were half-heartedly con- 
sidered by them,” states the Organon in commenting on 
steps which have been taken toward organizing producers 
under the Industrial Recovery Act. ‘““We can only hope 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the law will be fully 
realized by all the producers when their association plans 
are finally formulated.” 


The Organon regards the recent formation of the Na- 
tional Association of Rayon Weavers as an important for- 
ward step for the rayon industry as a whole. It states that 
it is significant that at last the importance of rayon weav- 
ing has been recognized to the extent of forming an assoc- 
iation of its own. It has been emphasized before in the 
Organon that there was a sizable group of weavers who 
used rayon exclusively, or in large part, and that these 
people should no longer be classed as “cotton weavers”’ or 
“silk weavers.” 


Reviewing the rayon market for June, the Organon 
states that it continued to present a picture of customers 
wanting more spot yarn and producers having difficulty 
in filling even the orders on their books, much less take 
on any additional near-term delivery contracts. Bookings 
for August were made quickly when the producers’ books 
were opened on June | and a few days thereafter the po- 
tential yarn output for August was all sold. June pro- 
duction schedules were at 100 per cent for the industry. 


“There is little doubt but that some of the rayon yarn 
sold and contracted for is for “speculative” purposes in 
spite of the best efforts of producers to eliminate this 
practice by pro ration of orders,” states the Organon. 
‘“ ‘Speculative’ buying is used here in the sense that all 
of the yarn now being purchased at the same rate by the 
ultimate consumers. 


‘Retail, wholesale, and even fabricators’ stocks of rayon 
goods are undoubtedly being built up not only to realize 
on the low fiber prices, but also to ‘beat the gun’ on labor 
costs before the Industrial Recovery bill becomes opera- 
tive. There will be a race in the period one to four months 
hence between a high rate of industrial production and 
the effective demand of consumers to support this high 
productive level. It is undoubtedly true that there is ‘de- 
mand’ for goods today due to simple replacement needs. 
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Rayon Trade Codes Will Soon Be Ready 


Good progress is being made in formulating codes of 
procedure for various sections of the rayon industry, it 
was learned at the week-end. According to reports cur- 
rent in the market, the board of directors of the National 
Association of Rayon Weavers will meet Thursday to 
pass on the code now being drawn up by the executive 
committee of that body. It is believed that the weavers’ 
code for operation under the Industrial Recovery Act 
will be submitted to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson for his ap- 
proval on Friday. 


Rayon producers are expected to take a little longer 
over their code. The original committee of four has been 
enlarged to six and it is expected to have a fairly com- 
plete code to submit to producers within the next fort- 
night. Producers are said to be entirely in accord as to 
the steps already taken toward the code, and the delay is 
due merely to the intricate nature of the industry itself, 
which makes necessary a somewhat more detailed code 
than for some other branches of the tevtile industry. 


Color Cards for Fall 


The regular edition of the 1933 fall season silk card, 
just issued by the Textile Color Card Association to its 
members, is presented in entirely ne wform. The sixty 
shades are shown in good size swatches o fpiece dye silk, 
the same material as used in the confidential advance 
issue released to members several weeks ago. These 
double swatches are loose at one end, an arrangement 
especially convenient for matching purposes. 


Outstanding basic tones are portrayed on the grst three 
pages of the card, each accompanied by a lighter comple- 
mentary shade, offering new suggestions for smart color 
harmonies. Among the important key colors thus group- 
ed are mole taupe and towngrey, rubylustre and wintage 
red, stonebeige and friar brown, blue iris and metallic 
blue, frostgreen and Dundee green. 


A special collection captioned “Evenglo Shades”’ high- 
lights gay brilliant hues for sundown fashions. In this 
group are pansy petal, Tipperary green, red fuchsia, glory 
blue, tartan red, fudge brown, tomato bisque, Palermo 
blue, chamois beige, phlox purple, arcady and golden 
orange. 


Mill Men Meet To Study Textile Code 


Two general meetings of Southern cotton manufac- 
turers will be held next week in order to study the Code 
recently presented by the industry to govern mill opera- 
tions under the National Recovery Act. 


Both meetings will be held under the auspices of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. In calling 
the meetings, however, President T. M. Marchant stressed 
the fact that all cotton manufacturers are urged to attend 
and that the attendance will not be limited to members 
of the Association. 

The first meeting will be held Tuesday, July 11, at 10 
a.m. at the Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 

The second meeting will be held Wednesday, July 12 
at 11 a. m. at Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Members of the Cotton-Textile Industry committee will 
be present at both meetings to answer any questions and 
to explain the operation of the Act and the Code insofar 
as they may be explained at this time, 
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Steam Flow—Air Flow Combustion 
(guide Eliminates Boiler Room Waste 


HE cost of steam for power and process in textile 
mills can often be reduced greatly by the installa- 
tion and use of proper boiler room instruments. 
Such an installation saved 10 per cent of fuel cost at 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, Gainesville, Ga. 
A photograph of this installation, which was made on 
two 200 h.p. oil fired boilers, is shown in Fig. 1. Tests 


Fic. 1 
Installation of Steam-Flow—Air Flow Boiler Meters on 200 
h.p. oil-fired boilers at Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Gainesville, Ga. 


conducted by J. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting engineers, 
showed the average equivalent evaporation to be 12.81 
pounds of steam per pound of oil before installation of 
the steam flow—air flow boiler meters. Operation of the 
boilers under guidance of these meters increased the 
equivalent evaporation to 14.28 pounds, which represents 
more than 10 per cent saving in fuel. This saving was 


Fic. 2 


Exterior view of Bailey Boiler Me- 

ter designed to indicate, record and 

integrate Steam Flow, to record 

Air Flow, to record Flue Gas Tem- 

perature and to indicate Furnace 
Draft. 


accomplished by measuring the air supplied for combus- 
tion so that it is possible for the operators to supply the 
correct amount of air for the fuel being burned at all 


times, thereby eliminating waste which would occur with 
either too much or too little air. 

The Bailey boiler meter often referred to as the steam 
flow—air flow meter is illustrated in Fig. 2. This meter 
indicates, records and integrates the steam flow from the 
boiler, records the air flow supplied for combustion and 
records the temperature of flue gases as they leave the 
heating surfaces of the boiler. It also indicates the fur- 
nace draft. By combining the three important factors 
of steam flow, air flow and flue gas temperature on one 
recorder chart, the complete picture of operation for an 
entire 24-hour day may be secured at a glance without 
piecing together records from three separate instruments 
as would be necessary if the steam flow meter, the com- 
bustion guide and the flue gas temperature recorder were 
not all included in the one meter. 


In order to measure the steam flow from the boiler, an 
orifice is installed in the steam line leading from the boiler 
to the header, as shown in the installation drawing Fig. 
3. Pressure connections are made in the steam lines on 
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Fic. 3 


Installation drawing showing method of con- 
necting Steam Flow and Air Flow mechanisms 
of Bailey Boiler Meter to boiler. 


each side of the flange in which this orifice plate is in- 
Stalled. 

Radiators are installed at the pressure connections for 
the purpose of condensing steam so as to insure that the 
one-half-inch O. D. copper tubing running to the steam 
flow mechanism of the meter will be filled with water at 
all times. 


The flow of steam through this orifice plate in the 
boiler outlet causes a differential pressure to exist be- 
tween the two pressure connections, one on the inlet side 
of the orifice and one on the outlet side. At zero rate of 
flow, no differential pressure exists, but as the rate of 
flow increases the differential pressure between the two 
connections also increase so that a force is provided for 
the actuation of the steam flow mechanism. 
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A section through the steam flow mechanism of the 
Bailey boiler meter is shown in Fig. 4. This mechanism 
makes use of the Ledoux bell principle. This mechanism 
consists of the Ledoux bell which floats in a reservoir of 
mercury and is completely submerged in water which fills 
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Fic. 4 
Section through Steam Flow mechanism of Bailey Boiler 


the entire bell casing. The high pressure connection car- 
ries the pressure existing at the inlet of the orifice to the 
underside of the bell, while the low pressure connection 
carries the pressure existing at the outlet side of the 
orifice to the space inside of the bell casing so that it is 
applied to the top of the bell. With pressure connections 
made in this manner changes of rate’of flow cause the 
Ledoux bell to change its vertical position to correspond 
with the new rate of flow. The bell movement is trans- 
mitted by a forked lever to a spindle with pressure tight 
bearings having a minimum of friction. The recording 
pen is driven from the spindle and moves across the face 
of the chart having uniformly spaced graduations of rate 
of flow. The same spindle drives the linkage which con- 
trols the movement of the integrator traction wheel. 


The circular chart is rotated once in 24 hours by 
means of a spring driven or an electrically driven clock. 

The air flow mechanism of the Bailey boiler meter is 
designed to record the rate of flow of air to the boiler on 
the same chart along with the rate of steam flow. This 
mechanism is shown in Fig. 5. 


The measurement of air flow is carried out on a typical 
boiler substantially as shown in Fig. 3. The second and 
third passes of the boiler are taken as an orifice and the 
differential pressure across these passes as taken between 
points F and S varies in a known way with the quantity 
of gases flowing through, thus becoming a measure of the 
quantity of air used for combustion. The heat produced 
from the combustion of fuel is measured by the steam 
output from the boiler, which serves as a calorimeter 
absorbing a given percentage of the heat provided com- 
bustion efficiency is properly maintained and the correct 
percentage of excess air is used. The displacer operating 
in the mercury in the boiler meter, see Fig. 5, is adjust- 
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able so that it is possible to take into consideration the 
variations in differential obtained on different boilers, as 
well as any other variables that may be present. 


One of the hardest propositions in the maintenance of 
a boiler plant is to check up and inspect the work of 
blowing and preparing baffles. Many plant managers or 
engineers who think they look after every possible econ- 
omy are having big losses on account of high flue gas 
temperature due to failure to see that their men are 
doing this work thoroughly and conscientiously. To 
provide a check on this condition, an accurate record of 
the flue gas temperature is made on the same chart with 
steam and air flow records in the Bailey boiler meter. 
Unless the temperature is associated with these two rec- 
ords, it is of little value for temperature increases with 
capacity and it also increases with an excess of air supply 
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Fic. 5 
Section through Air Flow mechanism of Bailey Boiler Meter. 


from the proper amount at any rate of steam output. 
After a temperature capacity curve has been established 
at a time when it is known that the boiler and baffles 
are in proper condition, an increase in the flue gas tem- 
perature above normal for the particular load is an indi- 


- cation of one of three things; soot on the outside of the 


boiler tubes, scale on the inside of the tubes, or baffles in 
poor condition, allowing the gases to short circuit and 
not sweep over all of the heating surface on the way to 
the stack. 


The flue gas temperature recorder used in the Bailey 
boiler meter gives the average temperature of all the 
escaping gases leaving the boiler heating surface. It is 
extremely accurate and remains accurate as it has no 
springs, electrical features or other appurtenances to get 
out of adjustment. 


A true average temperature of all gases is assured by 
having the sensitive section of the bulb long enough to 
extend entirely across the width of the boiler at the point 
where the gases leave the heating surface. This bulb is 
charged with nitrogen gas at a low pressure. As the flue 
gas temperature increases, expansion of the gas in this 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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New Deal Demands Modern Equipment 


It is impossible to assimilate all the news, 
views and prophecies that have come out of 
Washington regarding the effects upon industry 
of the National Recovery Act. 

The hearing upon the code to govern the oper- 
ation of cotton mills and revisions that have 
been made in the original code, do, of course give 
the mill men a good idea of the new conditions 
under which they will operate. At the same 
time, the Recovery Act is so far-reaching that 
it is impossible to foresee all of the conditions 
that will arise and the many problems that will 
have to be worked out by all manufacturers. 
The cotton textile industry, being the first on 
hand with its code, will be the first to operate 
under the Recovery Act, gains whatever advan- 
tage there is in having its set of rules come first 
in the Recovery program. 


It is apparent that it will take quite a time 
for the industry to be adjusted to the new law. 
The shortening of the work week and the higher 
wages to be paid the operatives have been the 
most discussed phases of the code. It is expected 
that the regulations covering hours and wages 
will be made effective by July 17. 

Details of the other provisions of the code, 
particularly those dealing with unfair competi- 
tion, costs, the distribution of distress merchan- 
dise, protection against foreign dumping and the 
loss of export trade are all highly involved ques- 
tions that will require time to work out. 

Out of all of the mass of information on the 
subject, at least one point seems clear. Mills 
with modern equipment are going to enjoy an 
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even greater advantage than they have hereto- 
fore held over the mills with older equipment. 
With all plants on an equal basis of hours and 
wages, the matter of equipment and efficient 
operation is going to be more important than 
ever before. Profits are going to the mills that 
can produce a maximum volume at the lowest 
costs. The high cost mills, operating inefficient 
machinery and using larger working forces, are 
going to have a very difficult time meeting com- 
petition from the better equipped, well man- 
aged mills with their lower operating costs. 


Cotton manufacturers have already realized 
the necessity of plant modernization. They are 
inquiring for and placing orders for more new 
equipment than has been the case since the era 
of new mill building some years ago. 


A well known textile engineer makes the fol- 
lowing comment upon the necessity of modern 
equipment: 


‘Adaptability and ingenuity will be at an even 
greater premium than before. Smart manage- 
ment will effect changes in manufacturing meth- 
ods, and thus overcome the difficulties which 
attend the imposed restricted hours of work. A 
more intelligent use of raw materials and sup- 
plies will come into being. Changes in selling 
policies and management control will be effected. 
Financial structures will be changed so as to be 
less burdensome. In other cases financial re- 
sources will have to be augmented to supply the 
working capital necessary to take care of the 
higher cost of doing business. 


‘This bill is not only a new deal for labor, but 
it is a reshuffling of all cards in the business 
deck. 


“The bill provides work and thus prevents the 
use of a dole. It is therefore a safeguard of our 
social welfare. It will protect the well managed 
business against the chiseling competitor. All 
manufacturers in an industry will now start from 
scratch, by paying a certain standard of wages 
and by operating a limited number of hours. It 
is then a free race, legitimately run, as to which 
can give the public the best value. The poorly 
run, inefficiently managed, badly financed en- 
tries in the race will lose. The race is just about 
to start; therefore all concerned will do well to 


equip properly.” 

The Southern mills have already started upon 
an extensive program of machinery replacement. 
We expect to see this continue. It is perfectly 


plain now that the mills must modernize or else . 


lose out under the new program. 


Mills that have been struggling to compete 
with worn equipment may as well face the facts. 


‘ 
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Misleading Figures 


When it was announced last week that the 
cotton mills, in their code of operations, had vol- 
untarily agreed not to employ anyone under 16 
years of age, newspapers all over the country 
carried dispatches from Washington that the 
Southern mills had at last decided to eliminate 
“cheap child labor from the mills.”’ 


Many of these dispatches intimated that the 
Southern mills were employing children of very 
tender ages, that these children were subjected 
to hard labor for long hours because the mills 
could hire them cheaply. 


The exaggerated manner in which the news 
was presented painted a very unfair picture of 
conditions in our mills. News writers dug up 
statistics that were three years old showing the 
number of “children employed between 10 and 
15 years.” They entirely ignored the fact 
that all Southern States have laws prohibiting 
the employment of children under 14 and that 
those between 14 and 16 can work only under 
exceptional conditions. These Federal statistics 
cited giving the number of children working in 
mills between “10 and 15 years” have long been 
used to create an unfair impression about the 
mills, as we have pointed out from time to time 
for many years. It would be just as fair to cite 
the number of children employed between “4 
and 15 years.”’ The Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington has for years succeeded in having the 
statistics convey a very false impression. 


As a matter of fact the elimination of children 
under 14 years from textile employment in the 
South will affect a very limited number of work- 
ers. And we honestly believe that all the mills 
will welcome the increase in the age limit. 


New and Old Taxes 


It is our understanding that the National Re- 
covery Act makes some very important changes 
in the Revenue Act of 1932. We have received 
what purports to be the changes and we give 
them as follows: 


1. The old Capital Stock tax has been re- 
enacted. Every corporation will pay an excise 
of $1.00 for each $1,000 of capital stock em- 


ployed in the business. Returns will be filed in 


July, 1933, and presumably will be based upon 
the condition existing at December 31, 1932. 
Unless the regulations offer some unusual fac- 
tors, the tax will be assessed upon the fair mar- 
ket value of the net assets of the business on 
that date and will carry the same type of exemp- 
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tions and relief secured by publishers in the old 
Act. 
2. An excess profits tax has been imposed 


payable at the end of 1933. It is at the rate of 


5 per cent of the company’s income in excess of 
12% per cent of the value used in preparing the 
capital stock tax return. 

3. An excise has been imposed upon divi- 
dends paid by corporations. Under it, 5 per cent 
of the amount of dividends with each payment 
will be deducted at the source so that the stock- 
holders will secure the net amount. It is pre- 
sumed that the relief embodied by other taxes 
collected at the source will be accorded here. 

4. Under the Revenue Act of 1932, the losses 
in 1932 could be deducted from any 1933 in- 
come. This privilege is now eliminated. 

5. In the 1932 Act, the loss in 1932 upon 
sales of securities could be carried forward to 
1933. This privilege is now eliminated. 


Textile Production and Prices 


Some idea of the tremendous incredse in the 
production of textile yarns and fabrics and the 
rapid increase in their sales prices that has come 
about in recent weeks is shown in the following 
comment from the Journal of Commerce: 


The volume of production going on in textile fabric 
mills is one of the most remarkable features of these very 
unusual business days. On a basis of nearly 25,000,000 
active spindles, production is running above 115 per cent 
single-shift capacity. More day-and-night operations 
prevail than in war time, according to statements made 
by cotton goods merchants. If the same volume of spin- 
dleage were available now as then the country would be 
swamped with merchandise. In the wool goods industry 
manufacturers are as much surprised as anyone else by 
the great volume of machinery operating under current 
conditions. The rayon industry is turning out yarns to 
capacity and will continue doing so for this month at 
least, or until a check comes from Government interven- 
tion. Silk mills are believed to be averaging 70 per cent 
of efficient equipment. Finishers are running in excess 
of single-time capacity by nearly 20 per cent, with job 
printers twice that capacity. 

A study of price conditions in first hand markets at the 
moment shows some extraordinary situations. In ninety 
days many cotton goods are up 75 per cent and some 100 
per cent and more. In rayon yarns advances of 30 per 
cent have been made, with others in sight for this month 
and next. Silk goods are up in excess of 50 per cent. In 
wool ‘goods channels advances have ranged from 40 to 50 
per cent, while advances on raw wool, tops and yarns 
have been much greater. The full extent of these ad- 
vances has not yet been translated into wholesale chan- 
nels and are far from being reflected in retail houses. 
With still further advances inevitable in consequence of 
the great increases in costs foreshadowed by the require- 
ments for short hours and higher wages under the Recov- 
ery Act the problem of passing these changes into con- 
suming channels is the great mercantile problem of the 
next few months. In war time necessity and patriotism 
made its solution simple compared with today. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C.—Work at Mock-Judson-Voehrin- 
ger, Inc., was suspended this week for the company’s 
annual vacation, which the employees take en masse, it 
was stated by Frank E. Curran, treasurer. 

The company will be closed from Monday, July 3, to 
Monday, July 10, he said. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An addition will be built at 
the Rossville plant of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany immediately to house the shipping department. A 
one-story building with 10,000 square feet of floor space, 
it is estimated to cost approximately $10,000. 

KNOXVILLE, —TENN.—Prendergast Cotton Mills has 
been sold to Dorothy Cotton Mills, Delano. Machinery 
will be overhauled and operations begun within 30 days. 
These mills have been idle about three years, it was 
stated. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—Announcement that a wage increase 
of approximately 10 per cent will be given their employ- 
ees next week was made by the Cannon Mills plant here. 
the Salisbury Cotton Mills, a unit of the Cone interests 
of Greensboro, and the Cartex Mills. 

Whether the increase is a restoration of a previous cut 
was not announced. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A 3% per cent dividend on the 
preferred stock of the Brandon Mills was authorized by 
the board of directors. The dividend will aggregate $50,- 
000. 


The payment of 3% per cent on the preferred stock 
was due shareholders two and a half years ago, but it 
was postponed because of the then unfavorable condi- 
tions. Declaration of the dividend was the only action 
taken by the Brandon directors. 

Recent dividends authorized by mills of the section 
include $19,690 by the Chiquola Mills of Honea Path. 
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NEwBERRY, S. C.—Semi-annual dividends of more than 
$100,000 have been paid by three large cotton mills here, 
officials said. 

The Mollohon Manufacturing Company paid 344 per 
cent on $1,071,150 capital stock. The Oakland Manu- 
facturing Company 3% per cent on $1,010,000 and the 
Newberry Cotton Mills 3 per cent on $1,000,000. 

The Newberry Cotton Mills dividend was the first of 
that company in 18 monhs. The plant also recently in- 
creased wages 10 per cent. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The weaving department of 
the Cape Fear Cotton Mill, leased to the Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of Laurel Hill, will be put into operation 
immediately, The Cape Fear Mill was partially burned 
last Christmas Day and has been idle since, but the 
weaving department escaped damage by the fire. The 
Morgan interests have purchased the cotton mill at Rae- 
ford, N. C., it was said, and will also place that plant 
into operation at once. Edwin Morgan, of Laurel Hill, 
is president of the Morgan Mills, which are extensively 
engaged in textile manufacturing in North Carolina and 
Georgia. 


AsHeEvILLe, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation 
at Enka is employing 350 additional workers and the 
Beacon Manufacturing Company at Swannanoa about 
300 in anticipation of the operation of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Other industrial plants near Asheville have 
indicated that at least 300 or 400 more workers will be 
added when the industrial program becomes effective. At 
the Enka plant employees will receive a 10 per cent hour- 
wage increase with a 44-hour instead of a 48-hour week. 

Thirty-five operatives have been added to the force of 
the Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries during the past several 
days and the payroll will be further lengthened, officials 
announced. 


The American Enka Corporation, employing about 
2,000 persons, explained that the concern is voluntarily 
taking steps sought under the Industrial Recovery meas- 
ure before it becomes effective as a means of signifying 
its desire to co-operate toward the goal set by the gov- 
ernment. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


It BOILS THIN 
carries the weight into the 
means good running work ..... 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


. penetrates the 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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GrirrIn, GA.—The Lowell Bleachery South has let 
contract to Newton Coal & Lumber Co. for a 100x100 
two stories and basement addition to Plant No. 1 at Ex- 
periment. The company has signed contract with the 
City of Griffin for all the water they need and a 12-inch 


water main is being run from the city main at a cost of . 


$14,000 paid for by the Lowell Bleachery, which is to 
get discount on water bill so at the end of seven years 
the pipe line will belong to the City of Griffin. 


Concorp, N. C.—-Several plants of the Cannon chain 
of mills here have advised their employees that they will 
receive a 10 per cent increase in salary beginning Mon- 
day morning, July 3. Of the three local plants of the 
chain that have announced increases in their wage: scales 
are: Franklin, Cabarrus and Cannon No. 2. 

Several of the plants in Kannapolis will also receive 
wage increases beginning Monday morning, according to 
word reaching this city. (C. A. Cannon is president of 
the Cannon chain ,and A. L. Brown is superintendent of 
the chain of textile plants located in various sections of 
this State and in South Carolina. 


ANDERSON, 5S. C.—Dividends aggregating approximate- 
ly $50,000 will be paid as of July 1 by two large cotton 
mills in this county, it became known here. 

The largest of the dividends will be that to be paid by 
the Orr Cotton Mills to its preferred stockholders, and 
will amount to around $28,000. The dividend on pre- 
ferred shares represents 3'2 per cent semi-annual] on 
$800,000 preferred stock. 

The Chiquola Manufacturing Company, of Honea 
Path, announces a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent on 
preferred stock and 2'%2 per cent semi-annual on common 
shares, aggregating approximately $19,000. The Chi- 
quola Company is paying on $358,000 of stock in each 
class. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—Effective July 10, the Burling- 
ton Mills, which operates a number of textile plants in 
this community and other sections of the State, will go 
on a 40-hour week basis, it was learned here. At the 
Same time it was learned that the hour wage rate will be 
increased about 15 per cent, thus assuring employees 
practically the same amount of wages for 40 hours that 
they are now receiving for 48 hours. 


The various plants now are working three shifts of 
48 hours each and the three shifts will be continued on 
the 40-hour basis. No more help is being added. 

The new arrangement is being made in conformity with 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. About 2,000 em- 
ployees at Burlington will be affected. The Burlington 
Mills also operates plants at Ossipee, Statesville, Reids- 
ville, Hemp and at other points, all of which will go on 
the shorter week. 


J. Spencer Love is general manager and M. B. Smith is 
president of the company. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Employment of 200 additional work- 
ers, making approximately 700 in all, by the Columbia 
Duck Mills, at Columbia, S. C., subsidiary of the Mount 
Vernon Woodberry Mills, of Baltimore, Md., has been 
announced by L. C. Smith, general agent. 
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Saves Money at Every Pomt 
Right Through the Mull 


From Carding to Weaving—right through the 
mill, NON-FLUID OIL is saving money for 
a majority of the leading textile mills. 


NON-FLUID OFL saves momey at every 
stage of operation because it does not drip, 
leak and spatter like ordinary oils. Stays m 
bearings until entirely consumed; does away 
with oil spots on goods and outlasts liquid ail 
from 3 to 5 times, saving money on lubricant 
and labor cost. 


Write for testing samples and full information 


New York & New Jersey Labricant Ca. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. YT. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason Charifotte. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, fii. Providence, I. Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Chartotte, C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S&S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Menth 


CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applic- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature om any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 

Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control 
Feed Water Control 
Fluid Meters 
Recorders 


BAILEY METER CO, 


1063 Ivanhoe Rd.. Cleveland. ©. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Work started this week on the 
addition to the spinning plant of the Dixie Mercerizing 
Company. Several new houses are also included. 


Kinston, N. C.—It was stated at the company’s of- 
fices this week that between 165 and 175 persons will be 
employed by the end of the week in the Caswell Cotton 
Mills here, leased by the Chesterfield Yarn Company, of 
Pageland, S. C. Operations on a small scale were started 
a few days ago. A skeleton force is at work, but it was 
stated it is hoped to have a full force of nearly 175 oper- 
atives at the machines soon. 


Rome, Ga.-F. C. Niederhauser, of New York, vice- 
president of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, who has 
been on a brief ‘visit to Rome, consulting with the man- 
agement of the large local unit, stated that “conditions 
were never better with us.” 
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LUBRICATION 


For 100 years, Robinson lub- 
ricants have adhered to the high- 
est standard of quality. Today 
. . « that reputation is your safe- 
guard. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST OIL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Business generally has shown the most decided im- 
provement and as far as we are concerned the outlook was 
never brighter, he stated. Mr. Niederhauser, when asked 
about the contemplated additions to the unit, the erec- 
tion of which has been in contemplation for some time, 
stated that an official announcement with reference to 
same would be made shortly, but there was nothing to 
be said authoritatively at the moment. 


The impression is general that final details of the pro- 
posed addition are about completed and that when the 
official announcement is made it will disclose the inten- 
tion greatly to enlarge the local mills, with the cost of 
new facilities running into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The chief feature of the new improvement will be 
an addition to the viscose department, it is understood. 
That the addition is to be made has for some time been 
considered a certainty, as engineers have been here from 
time to time for many weeks going into the details of the 
proposition, and now that business is swinging forward at 
such a rapid pace it is considered conclusive that the 
forthcoming official announcement will confirm popular 
belief in the matter. 


Steam Flow—<Air Flow Combustion Guide 
Eliminates Boiler Room Waste 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tube or sensitive bulb causes the recording pen to rise on 
the boiler meter chart. 

After a steam flow—air flow boiler meter has been in- 
stalled and connected so that it records the steam flow 
from the boiler, the air flow supplied for combustion and 
the flue gas temperature of gases as they leave the heat- 
ing surfaces of the boiler, it is adjusted so that the air 
flow and steam ‘flow records coincide when a predeter- 
mined percentage of total air is being supplied for com- 
bustion. This desired percentage of total air is deter- 
mined by a combustion test conducted by one of the 
meter manufacturer’s engineers. 

In making this combustion test by which is determined 
the most economical percentage of total air for which to 
adjust the steam flow—air flow meter, the engineer an- 
alyzes flue gas samples for CO2, O2 and CO; he observes 
the condition of the fuel bed; the amount of combustible 
in ash: the amount of smoke; the condition of the re- 
fractories in the furnace; and numerous other factors. 
From the data secured in this test he determines what 
lowest percentage of total air can be used to operate the 
unit without running into losses resulting from CO in the 
flue gas, combutible to the ashpit, smoke or furnace re- 
fractory deterioration due to high furnace temperatures. 
In this way, excess air, the one big loss in boiler opera- 
tion is reduced to a minimum without danger of suffering 
from the secondary losses which become serious when 
total air is reduced bbelow a certain percentage, which 
varies widely with the type of unit and the fuel burned. 
Once this total air value is determined, the engineer ad- 
justs the steam flow, air flow meter so that the steam flow 
and air flow pens coincide one upon the other when the 
desired percentage of total air is being used for combus- 
tion. It is then a simple matter for the boiler operators 
to adjust the draft and fuel feed so as to cause the blue 
record of air flow to coincide with the red record of steam 
flow, and by so doing operates the boiler unit at the high- 
est combustion efficiency consistent with economical oper- 
ation. By operating so that steam flow and air flow 
records coincide, test results are secured in every day 
operation and the plant owner profits accordingly. 
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Viscose Advances 
Its Acetate Prices 


The Viscose Company announced 
that it had advanced the quotations 
for its acetate yarns, bringing them 
up to the higher levels established by 
their competitors. The new prices be- 
came effective immediately. 

No action has been taken by the 
two largest rayon producers concern- 
ing their viscose yarn prices, although 
books-open today for September busi- 
ness. While no official statement was 
forthcoming from the Viscose Com- 
pany on this subject, it was learned 
that books would be opened today at 
the prices announced by the company 
on June 19. 

It will be remembered that when 
the last previous price advance was 


iii by the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation, it was more than ten 
days before Viscose, du Pont and In- 
dustrial took similar action. As a re- 
sult the market believes that they 
may be expected to issue new lists 
some time between now and July 15. 
Belamose and New Bedford have 
already advanced their prices 5c a 
pound, following the example of 
Tubize Chatillon and Delaware. 


Chattanoogo, Tenn.—Officials of 
the Peerless Woolen Mills stated that 
plans are being prepared for the en- 
largement of thé mills’ floor space 
through the addition of a second story 
to the No. 1 weave room building, and 
the improvement will represent an ex- 
penditure of between $15,000 and 
$20,000, and it is planned to start the 


construction work next: month. The 
weave room has a floor space 


300 teet and under the plans the ron! 


is to De and another story 
ded. The additional floor space: will 
pe used Dy ne snimppme cepartmen 


of the mill. and will provide facilities 
for handling goocs needed by this de 
partment. it was said no new ec 
ment will be purchased. and the pay 


roll will not be increased. The Peerless 
Woolen Mills are operating three 
shifts to give peak production a1 ; 
plant. The milis have about 


eratrves on the pavroll. (Jrders 1 
sure full production for the next three 
or tour months are now on the rT 


pany’s books, it was announced: The 
compatry produces woolem cloth. It 
was stated at the mulls that no: ex 
pansion OF its at 


the present time. 


Southeastern (‘ottons 
Declares 7°7,. Dividend 


The tirst regular dividend: at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annumron the 
preferred stock of Southeasterm ‘Cot 
tons, inc., has been authorized to 
payment on july. ‘om surptus 
earnings of the company. 


Emmons Loom Harness 
Reports Gam in Orders 


Lawrence, Mass. increased buv- 
ing of textile equipment and sunniies 
is reflected In announcement made bv 
kmmons Loom. Harness of 
this city, that May business this 
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steel heddies, doing a naticna! 


ness with textile milis 


Offer 


PHILADELPHIA 


HIGH POINT. 
E. J. Payne, 


BELTING. 1 


leather Sunoties 


ompt 


BELTING COMPANY } 


PATENTS 


lrade-ctarka (onvrivhre 
orpe the ‘titvtted States Patent 


fice. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Artorney 
Offices: (408.7 Jonneton 
Chartorte WN hone ree 
434 Muneev Suliaing 

NV eethington D 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


98 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St... New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorRE 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


July 6, 1933 


COTTON Goons 


~ 


New York.—Cotton goods continued to be moderately 
active at the close of the week after having sold in large 
quantities through the first three days. Sales for the 
week were equal to the large production and in some 
fabrics exceeded production. Offerings from second hands 
were limited and quickly taken up. Print cloths and 
carded broadcloths sold at top prices. Mills continued to 
restrict sales largely to July deliveries. Some later busi- 
ness was taken without labor clauses, but these sales were 
exceptional. 


It is believed in the market that it will take some 
months for the market to become adjusted to the new 
conditions under the Recovery Act. A good deal of 
uncertainty continues to be evident from the many 
changes that are to be brought about. 


There were fair sales of 39-inch 4-yard squares for 
July shipment at 8%4c, after the 854 goods had been 
cleaned up at the opening. 

Carded broadcloths were somewhat less active, al- 
though there was fairly good buying of 100x60s at 8c. 
The 80x60s sold again at 73@c for July delivery in fair 
quantities. 

Fine yarn cottons continue strong on moderate activ- 
ity and some higher prices were paid. A number of mills 
had sold the better part of their summer production and 
were not pressing goods on the market. Another strong 
feature was the lack of distress goods, which have not 
appeared in any form in the fine goods market for some 
months now and the result has been that buyers who 
formerly depended upon this sort of goods to break down 
the general market had lost their most powerful weapon 
and were finding it necessary to pay the full market. On 
a number of types something akin to a shortage had 
developed because of the pressing demand of converters 
for quick shipments to cutters. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 45 
Print cloths, 27-in.., 64x60s . | 
Gray goods, 38% ,-in.., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | . BY 
Gray goods, 39-in., 8x72s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


eri’ 


Philadelphia, Pa._-The demand for cotton yarns, espe- 
cially for spot and nearby deliveries, continued very 
strong during the week. Prices were moved up again 
and premiums were paid for spot deliveries. The scarcity 
of yarns for spot shipment has resulted in higher prices. 
Mills have virtually no yarn to offer and second hands 
are not willing to sell freely. Prices up to 30 cents were 
asked for 12s two-ply carded and other numbers brought 
stiff premiums for July delivery. In a large number of 
cases buyers making inquiries found that mills had noth- 
ing to offer during July and many of them were sold 


through the middle of August. A great many mills are 


behind in their orders and buyers paid higher prices to 


fill in because of their inability to get deliveries on past 
contracts. 


Production of carded sale yarn during June showed a 
deficiency of about 25 per cent, as compared with the 
total June sales, thus continuing the monthly record of 
production shortages which began in March. At their 
present rate of operation, it would take the carded sale 
yarn mills at least ten weeks to deliver their unfilled or- 
ders, but limitations which may be decreed under the 
industrial recovery act may very materially affect spin- 
ners’ operating schedules, and, meanwhile, the pressure to 
get spot shipments is so great that supplies already are 
being diverted away from the booked contracts. 


Output of carded sale yarn has been stepped up again 
since last week, according to reports from spinners, but 
still remains substantially below shipments and sales. In 
order to get out all the production possible, about 45 
per cent of the active knitting yar nspindles are running 
nights. Carded yarn sales have reached their highest 
weekly average in four years. Prices are beginning to 
show spinners the best margin of profit they have had in 
ten years. Three months ago the average carded yarn 
spinner was willing to work on a margin of 7% cents, 
basis of 10s, above the then current quotation for mid- 
dling spot cotton in New York. The present margin is 
around cents. 


Southern Single Warps 40s 
10s 22%- 40s ex. AO - 
23%- 60s 45 
16s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss . 244 - 

wares” 208 2614 - 

22%-. Carpet Yarns 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
23%- and 4-ply 21 - 
16s 24%- Colored strips, 8s, 3 
20s 261% - and 4-ply 21%- 
24s 28% - White carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 80% -__ and 4-ply 
308 ex. -_- 31% -- Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex. 8s, 1-ply 19%- 

Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20. =«~C- 
8s 22%- 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20% - 
10s 22% 12, 2-ply 21%- 
12s 16s, 2-ply 2314 - 
l4s 23%- 20s, 2-ply ..24%-_. 
16s 24%-__ 30s, 2-ply 28% 
20s 256% - 36s, 2-ply $2%- 
26s . Southern Frae Cones 
30s 29% - Rs 21 
36s 22 -23 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins -238% 
8s 22%- l4s 
10s l6s 24%- 
12s 23%-_ 18s 
14s 20s 25% - 
16s 25 - 22s 
20s 26%- 245 27% - 
24s 27%- 26s 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room gince the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbero, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Understanding the Big 
Thing 


-~ With a pair of pliers and a piece of A 

wire you can make a traveler—but 
NOT a VICTOR TRAVELER. Behind the success of VIC- 
TOR RING TRAVELERS are many years of accumulated 
knowledge gained by rubbing elbows with a great many mill 
men. If you have a traveler problem we probably have the 
answer. Write any time. Ask for our new Circle “D” 
travelers. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Gastonia, N. C. 
F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. Atlanta, Ga. 
J. McD. McLeod, 80 Church St... .Bishopville, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. 
Moore. Memphis. Tenn. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and W arehouse: 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 


rm. Seu. Office: tndependence 
Chariotte. N. R. Buck. Mer. Sou. 
Harold Buck, 611 
Point Apts... Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, 14 
Cc: R. A. Singleton. 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: R. B. Brek, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave... Greenville, 5S. 


Ashworth Bros, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offiees: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W.. At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep Textile Supply 
Co.. Dallas, Tex 

Barber-Colman Co., 
Office: 31 W. MeRee Ave., 
J. H. Spencer. Mer 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonla, N. C. 


Rockford. Ul. Sou. 
Greenville, 8. 


Chas. A. Barkley. president 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
PO Box 240. Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. 
(Thier. 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 
Cc.: Rn. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Ride... Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Pilow- 
den. Griffin. Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 


(Co., Gastonia, N C.: Russell A. Singleton, 
Tex. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Suu. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
(‘harlotte. N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co.. John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby. 
P «© Rex 482. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
St.ugh. P. O. Box 791, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Rrowning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

Chartotte Chemical Laboratories, tnc., 
Charlotte. N. C. A. Mangum Webb. Sec.- 
Treas 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
Ave Chicago, Hl. Sou. Rep 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Ciba Co.. tnc., Greenwich and Morton 
st New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. 
Washington St... Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville. S. C. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 
ton. lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 
490. Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte. Charlotte, N. C. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place. New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Preducts Sales Co., Greenville, S. 
Sioecks carried at convenient pints. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar 
St. Charlotte, N. C. S. B. Alexander, 
Mer. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John P O. Wox 
k43, Greenville. S. C.; Chas, L. Ashley, P. 
©. Rox 720, Atlanta, Ga 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: BE. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
(‘hariotte. N. C.: R. B. Bmbree, Lyne h- 
bure. Va.: Cc. G. Brown, Lynchburg, Va 


Couedy, Greensboro, N 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Seu. 


Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth st.. 
Ss W.. Atianta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. l., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
(harlkeate. N. C.. John L. Dabbs., Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: D C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sand- 


ridge, 1021 er Std. Bide... Greens- 
boro. N. C.: R. Dalbhbs, TS Provident 
Bldg., Tenn.: W. R. Ivey, 
1171 Mille Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N. C.; 
W. F. Crayton. Ralston Hotel. Columbus. 
Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta. Ga.; R. M. 
Covineton. 715 Provident Bidge., Chatta- 


noora, Tenn 
Eaton, Pau! 68., 
Charlotte, N C. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eelinse Textile Devices Co., 
care Pelham Pelham. 8S. C.: Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co... care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co... N C 
Emmons Loom Harness Co.. 
Mass. Sou. Renp.: George F Bahan. P. O. 
Box 581. Chariotte, N 
Firth-Smith Co... 161 
Roston. Maas. Sou. Rep.: 
Jalong. N. C 


Gastonia Brush Co.., 
Heoneveutt. Mer 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou Office and Ware- 
house. 1101 S Rivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. B. 
A Stigen Mer 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sen. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 


218 Johnston Bildge., 


Lawrence, 


 Nevonshire St., 
Wm. B. Walker, 


Gastonia, N. C. C. 


lanta. Ga... A Ginn. Diet. Mer.: Char- 
leston. W Va... W L. Alston. Mer.: Char- 
intte. . P Coles. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex.. L. T. Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex. FE. M Wise. W O'Hara. Mera.: 


Oklahoma City Okla... F Hathway. B. 


F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Rir- 
mingham, Ala... T Brooke. Mer.: Chat- 
tanongan. Tean. W OO MeKinney, Mer.: 


Ft Worth, Tex.. A. H Keen. Mer.: Knox- 
ville Tenn... A R Cox. Mer: Louteville. 
Kv. R Myrick. Mer.: Memphis. Tenn.. 
G MePariane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. 
J BRarkedale. Mer: New Orleans. La.. 
R Whlard Mer Richmend. Va... J. W 
Hieklin. Mer: San Antonin. A. 
Mer Son Service Shona: Atlanta. 
Ga. W J Selhert. Mer: Dallas. Tex... 
F Kaston Mer.;: Houston, Tex., F. 
Runker. Mer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
hoken, N J Sou Rens.: 
187 Sprine St N W., Atlanta. Ga.: C 
Knann Commercial ‘Bank Bide., Char- 
lotte, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The, 


Ho- 
Frank Keener, 
N. 


Akron. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick. 205- 
207 FE. 7th St.. Charintte. N. C.: 
Pickels. 141 N Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. 


Fla.: Rovd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave 
Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N- 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. la.: B. M. 
Champion. 799-11 Spring St.. Shreveport. 
Ta.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Rirmineham,. Ala.: B.S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
 Jackeon and Oak Sts. Knoxville. 
Tenn: W Sanders. 909 FRroadwavy. 
Teuteville, Kv: A R. Zierach. 12°5-21 W 


Rroad St.. Riehmond. Va.: J. C. Pye. 191- 
199 Martetta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou. Rens.: Chas Cc. 
Clark, Rox 274, Snartanhure. S. C.: Sam- 
uel Lehrer, Rex 245. Spartanbure, S. C.: 
W. G. Shull. Rox 923. Greenville, 8S. C.: 
 T. Dantel Textile Supply Co.. 80 N. 


Market St. Dallas. Tex 

Hermas Machine Co.. 
Son Carolina 
Rox Charlotte. N 

Houghton & Co., E. F.. 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
J. Waldron. 56514 First 
Blde., Charlotte. N. C. 
Brittain. 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Touts. Mo.. for New Or- 
leans. T.a.: J Keith. PO Box 663, 
Greenshoro. WN R. J. Maxwell. 525 
Rhodes Haverty Bide. Atlanta. Ga.: D. O. 
Wriie, 614 First National Bank Bidg.. 
Charioette, N. C. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 
Snecialty Co., P. O. 


240 W. Somerset 
Sales Mer.. H. 
National Bank 

Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
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Howard Gros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: EB. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr. At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred WLechler, 619 Johnston Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Johnson. Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 


ae Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington. N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ller. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmonth Place, 
Chariotte,. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 


Morris Birmingham. Ala 


Lockwood Greene Engineers. tInc.. 100 
Ee. 42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: 
Monteomerv Ride.. Spartanbure. S. C., R. 
Rarnwell. Vice-Pres. 


Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave.. 
Roston. Maes. Son. Ren.: Frank G. North. 
Inc... P. O. Box 844. Atlanta. Oa. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
N. J. 


bestos-Manhattan Inc... Paasante. 

Sen Offices and Rens.: The Manhattan 
Riuhher Mfe Tiv.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave. Mir- 
mingham <Ala.: Alahama—Anniston. An- 


Hdadw Rirmineham 
Pre. Cn (Snecial Agent): 
Tone-Lewis Hdw Co: 


Crandall 
Rirmineham. 
Gadeden. Gadeden 


Hdw, Co.: Hunteville, Nootin Hadw. & 
Co.: Tyecalonan Allen & Jemtenn 


(‘o.: Montenmeryv 
ida—Tackennvillie 


Teagcne Haw Co PFler- 
The Cameron & Tark- 
lev (Co: Miami The Cameron & Rarkleyw 
Cn Tamna The Camernn Reelslew 
Georgia—Atilanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columtiuse A H Watenn (Srnectal 
Sunniv Cn: Sawennnah T) 
DeTrevitie (Snecial Agent) Kentuckw— 
Achinnd Ren Willlamenn & Co’ Flartan 


Kantuct: Mine Sunniv Co: 
fieaft Pelle Narth Carnltina— har. 
Intte Vintthewe.Voree Snilee Cn: Char. 
lntte Sunnie CMa * Favettewtiile Finale 
Hardware Hoanee: Caetantina Cinetonta 
Rettine n+ Cnldehoarn Dewey 
Pinte Peacenn Haw Tenate 


Rernhardt-Seadle Co.: 
mineton fron Works: Winston-Salem 
Keeter Varhtiner: Sauth 
Anderenn HAw (f'n 

The & Rarklev fn - 


Witminetoan.. Wl- 


(“ha rleetaon 
Clinton Tn- 


Avetrial Sunnie (Cn Crlumbia 
Sunniv Greeneitie Sullivan Haw (Cn 
Sumter Sumter VMarchinerw f'n Srnartan.- 


hire Vontenmerv Tanna. 
see Chattanooran Chattanonen Reltine & 
Supniv Coa JInhneon Citv. Summere Haw 
Knoxville W. Co.: Nash- 
ville. Ruford Rrne Ine Service Ren: J. 
P Carter, North Main St Greer. 
(Phone 188). Saleemen: FH. Olnev. 101 
Gertrude St Alta Vista Ante. Knorville. 
Tenn: P Shook Jr... 1081 North 29th 
St Rirmineham. Alin: R Nahers, 2519 


27th Place South. Birmingham. Ala 


Maunreyv Steel 287 Cheastnut &t., 
Philadeinhtia Pa San Rens. Anhrey 
Mannev. Rurlineton. N Den 


511 James Ride... Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Anttine & Chemical Co.. 
40 Rector St... New York Citv. Sou 
and Warehouse: 201 W First St.. Char- 
latte. N C.. Junttan T. Chase. Mer. Son 
Rene: TDwer S. Maes. A Akerstrom, 
Ww Rarker. C F Riakelv. Charintte 
Office: Tames 1 White. American Saves 
Rk Ride Atlanta Ga: A. 
910 Tamece Ride Mhattanan@a Tenn’ J 
Shufard Taefferenn cra Ride 
Ciraancharn T, Pemberton. 34° 


burt, 
National Inc., 
Office 


Tick St... FPavetteville. N 

Netional Of Products Co... Harrison N 
T San Rene R R Moaeintvre Hotel 
Charintte CMharintte. N ©: G. Smatl 
21 Siwth St W FF. Atianta. Ga. Ware- 
hones. Tenn 

National Rinn Teaveler Co... 937 W 
chanee St Pernavidence San Offtre 
ana 1771 St Char. 
Intte N € San Aet Ty Cia 
nev S San TPene*+ T, F Tawlor Rox 


Atlanta. Ga: Otto Pratt. Gaffney, S. 
C.: FW. Tanier. Shawmnt. Ala 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co.. 
enn Ave. New York City. Son 
Kineeton Ave... Chariotte WV C. Tewte W 
San Triet Wer San Ware. 
Mharintte NWN Snartanhnre 
Orleans. Atlanta. Ga., Green- 


29? Madi- 
Office: 


Thomacon 


New 
ville. 


Perkins & Son, 
Mass. 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


i 
| 

‘ 

é 
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Philadelphia Belting Co., Hi Point, 
N. C., EB. - 


Payne, Mer 

Robinson & Son Co., wm. c., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Chariotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. c.: 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St. 
ton. Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
‘“harlotte, N C.. Walter W. Gayle, u. 
Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Worth Mer. 
Seyde!l-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., 
Ga 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Hep. 
tte. N C 


Sirrine & Co.. J. Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


N. W., 


Paterson, N. J. 
Carvlina Specialty Co., Char- 


Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
ice and Warehuuse: 552 Murphy 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Seu. Reps.. Horace =. Black, P. O. 
(“hariotte, N. C. 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ons Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
Plant. 621 KB. MeBee Ave., Greenville, 
Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. ain, Greenville 
iffice. 

Stein, Hall & Co., 
\ve.. New York City. 
ton Bide. 
‘ler 

tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 

ios Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 409 Buliders 

d (Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson- Stewart 

Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 

A Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
rovidence, R. L. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Vier 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 


Stante 


Inc., 285 Madison 
Sou. Office: John- 
Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


N. C., 


Seu Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
ian Division); Greenville, 8. ; Johnson 
ity. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer... Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 

Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
vrovidence, R. L. Sou. Reps.: William W 
\aughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Vliver B Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. 
‘ja. 

Veeder-Root Co., tnc., Hartford, Conn. 


Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bildg.. 
‘ireenville, 8S. C.. Bdadwin Howard, Sou. 
“ules Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Seu. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Gastonia, N. 

A Carter, 0 Ave.., 
N E., Atlanta, Ga. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Charlotte. 
C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; Ww. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Masse Sou. Offices: Whitin Bide., Char- 
iette. N. C., W. Porcher and 
loulton, Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
‘la. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
‘Mfice: L Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
\tlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


Rep.. Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic Sou. 
Keps.. C. R. Bruning, 305 
Ave., Greensboro, N. ; M. Costello, 2808 
4th St.. Chattanooga,. Tenn. 


Textile Operations Most 
Active Since 1929 


Operations in the textile industry 
at present are more active than at 
any time since 1929, according to the 
Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation in its 
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current issue. Commenting upon con- 
ditions in the industry the paper 
points out that “further sharp in- 
creases in the textile and general 
business curve’ were experienced 
during May, and that if weekly in- 
dices are to be taken as a guide, the 
June levels of business should be 
even higher than those reported for 
May. 

On conditions in general, the paper 
states, “the course of business par- 
ticularly during the next four months 
is Causing some concern in the mar- 
ket,” in view of the general opinion 
that much of the activity up to the 
present time has been the result of 
speculative purchases. However, “it 
is our conclusion that the rate of in- 
dustrial activity will not be subject- 
ed to a serious extra-seasonal slump 
this summer. 

Commenting upon conditions in the 
rayon industry, the Organon states 
that “the June rayon market con- 
tinued to present a picture of custom- 
ers wanting more spot yarn and pro- 
ducers having difficulty in filling even 
the orders on their books, much less 
take on any additional near-term de- 
livery contracts. Bookings for Au- 
gust were made quickly when the 
producers’ books were opened on 
June 1, and a few days thereafter the 
potential yarn output for August was 
all sold. June production schedules 
were at 100 per cent for the indus- 
try. The paper expresses the opinion 
that rayon prices should tend higher, 
adding that if the consumption of 
any of the textile fibers should drop 
off appreciably in the next six 
months, the fiber whose consumption 
would be the least affected would be 


rayon. 
As to wool the Organon states that 
“wool prices continued to show 


strength during June, reaching a level 
of 70 cents on June 20. We regard 
this figure as relatively high espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the 
landed cost of foreign wools on June 
23 was 69.467 cents, according to 
the International Statistical Bureau, 
as compared with a domestic price of 
64.942 on the same basis. The close- 
ness of these two figures indicates 
that a substantial import movement 
of foreign wool into this country is 
becoming more and more of a prob- 
ability.” 

“Silk prices in June were substan- 
stantially higher. Rising from a fig- 
ure of $1.73 on June 1 to a high of 
$2.42 on the 13th, prices then soft- 
ened to near the $2.00 level on the 
16th, after which they again showed 
strength to close at $2.30 on June 
26th. Irregularly higher silk prices 
are indicated for the next few 
months.” 
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Threads Mills 
Form Institute 


New York.—Cotton thread manu- 
facturers have taken steps to organ- 
ize their industry under the Nationa’ 
Industrial Recovery Act by the for- 
mation of the Thread Institute. 


One of the first things done by the 
new institute was empowering its ex- 
ecutive committee to draw up a code 
of fair competition to be presented 
to Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of 
the recovery act. A draft of the code 
has already been drawn up, together 
with a list of alleged abuses in the 
thread trade. 


The Thread Institute was formed 
at the convention of the Cotton 
Thead Association, Inc., attended by 
more than 100 manufacturers. Offi- 
cers of the Institute were elected as 
follows: President, John B. Clark, of 
New York; vice-presidents, Josef 
Pollack and Peter J. Hinds, of New 
York; secretary, W. R. L. McBee, of 
South Wilington, Conn.; treasurer, 
C. E. Caffin, of Springfield, Mass. 


Directors included: S. Elmore, of 
Spindale, N. C.; E. E. Groves, of 
Gastonia, N. C., and J. W. Schenck, 
of Shelby, N. C, 


Among the members of the newly- 
formed Institute are the following 
Southern firms: Dean & Sherk Co., 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ky.; Elmore 
Thread Co., Spindale, N. C.; Gasto- 
nia Thread Yarn Mills, Inc., Gasto- 
nia, N. C.; Groves Thread Co., Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Lily Mill & Power 
Co., Shelby, N. C.; Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Du Pont Co. to Organize 
Its Rayon Plant Workers 


Richmond, Va.—-The management 
of the local plants of the du Pont 
Rayon and Cellophane companies an- 
nounces that the firms are placing 
before their workers for voluntary 


acceptance or rejection a plan of em- 


ployee representation. This plan will 
give the employees, through selected 
representation, a voice in determining 
the conditions under which they 
work. It will also provide means 
whereby employees and management 
can get together to discuss other 
problems of mutual interest for the 
benefit of both. 


The recently enacted National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act expects collec- 
tive co-operation between manage- 
ment and its employees, and this du 
Pont plan provides a means for this 
co-operation, it is stated. 


i 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


WEST POINT, GA. 


West Pornt Mrc. Co.—BLeacHEerRy AND Dye Works, 
LANETT, SHAWMUT, LANGDALE, FAIRFAX AND 
RIVERDALE (ALA.) 


There’s something different about these mills and peo- 
ple. To come in contact with the leading spirits here 
and to know the high ideals and motives back of every 
plan—one is lead to realize how fortunate it must be to 
have a home down the Chattahoochee Valley. 


On the desk of Superintendent R. W. Jennings, of 
Lanett Mill, the following lines are tucked under the glass 
top; they express what I feel after a visit to these mills: 


“There’s a comforting thought at the close of the day 
When I’m weary and lonely and sad; 

That sort o’ takes hold of my crusty old heart 

And bids it be merry and glad. 

It gets on my soul, it drives out the blues 

And finally thrills through and through. 

Iy’s just a sweet memory that chants this refrain, 
I'm glad I touched shoulders with you.” 


Everything is going full blast and everybody happy. 
‘One feels the invigorating influence for months after a 
visit to mills of the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

EFFICIENCY AND KINDNESS 


In all my travels I have never seen so many good 
qualities combined in one industrial system. Efficiency, 
co-operation, courtesy, tact, kindness, consideration, help- 
fulness—a genuine interest in the other fellow’s work 
and a desire to be of service. I can do more and better 
work here in one day than I can accomplish in a whole 
week anywhere else. Why? ‘The cause I represent is 
recognized as worthy every consideration, and hearty co- 
operation is extended. 


Mr. George Lanier, president of West Point Manufac- 
turing Company—all these big manufacturing plants 
down the Chattahoochee Valley from West Point, Ga., to 
Riverview, Ala., is one of the busiest men in the textile 
industry, but always has time for a word and a smile of 
“welcome” for visitors. 

Mr. Heard, the genial cashier, notified all the mills by 
phone that I was on my way down the line, and helped 
me in many ways because he knew how. It took him 
only a few minutes, but probably saved me several hours 
delay. Efficiency, courtesy, kindness, co-operation. 

No wonder nobody ever leaves these mills after they 
get “acclimatized.”’ Only those of careless and slip-shod 


habits and methods fail to stick. There are people with 
this company up to the third generations, especially at 
Riverdale and Langdale Mil)s—the two oldest. 

W. R. Williams, overseer carding at Riverdale, recently 
died after 47 years continuous service. (See obituary 
elsewhere. ) 

At Langdale, the youngest overseer (in point of ser- 
vice) has 26 years to his credit, and the one with longest 
service record has 36 years. 


LANETT Mitt Key Men 


R. W. Jennings, superintendent, lost his wife a few 
weeks ago and has the sympathy of a host of friends. 
He has an able assistant superintendent in his son, R. J. 
Jennings. 

J. A. Cone is carder; J. R. Federline, Jr., spinner; H. 
L. Pruitt, weaver; M. C. Morgan, colth room; M. R. 
Wallis, master mechanic; J. R. Hedrick, outside, and 
others. 


There's a long list of fine second hands, section men 
and loom fixers whom we'd like to mention if space per- 
mitted. This mill makes lots of different stvle and pat- 
tern goods. 

The Bleachery and Dye Works at Lanett is being en- 
larged and many other improvements and additions are 
beng made at the various plants. J. A. Simmons, J. M. 
King and H. H. Kitchen are directing officials. 


SHAWMUT MILL 


J. B. Jones is superintendent—young and alert; J. M. 
Glass, carder; J. W. Lanier, spinner; H. H. Lane, twist- 
er; C. J. Strother, warping and beaming; W. L. Under- 
wood, weaver. 


LANGDALE MILL 


This next down the valley and a beautiful place it is. 
E. R. Lehman is superintendent—and so in love with his 
work he does not know where or how “Time” goes. A. C. 
Boyd, his assistant, has been here 27 years. B, M. 
Jennings, carder, and P. M. Lane, spinner, all their lives; 
L. F. Bledsoe, overseer twisting, warping and slashin, 
years and years; W. J. Calhoun, overseer weaving, all his 
life, and overseer 36 years; J. E. Caldwell, overseer the 
cloth room (the shortest record), 26 years; W. D. Vin- 
son, master mechanic, here all his life; W. H. Enloe, 
office manager, 26 years; T. B. Beall, village foreman, 29 
years. 


FarrFax 


A big change made here: Frank Williams, superintend- 
ent, has been promoted to agent for West Point Manu- 
facturing Company, with his office now in the big main 
office building at West Point, Ga. 
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J. L. Jennings, another son of R. W. Jenings, was 
promoted from assistant to superintendent, and is filling 
that position with grace and efficiency inherited and ac- 
quired. Lee Tillery was promoted from designing to as- 
sistant superintendent. 

J. L. Bowles is overseer carding; J. H. Hampton, over- 
seer spinning; E. Hall, overseer weaving; D. W. Simms, 
overseer cloth room; F. R. Piper, assistant superintendent 
of bleaching; W. R. Nichols, overseer bleaching and fin- 
ishing; E. C. Etchison, master mechanic; U. L. White, 
overseer slashing and warping. 

The West Point Utilization Plant is located at Fairfax; 
R. J. Kirkpatrick is superintendent. 


RIVERDALE MILL 


The postoffice is “Riverview, Ala.” Down a pictur- 
esque stairway carved out of a granite boulder by the 
side of the mill, one reaches the mill office, R. H. Bledsoe, 
Jr., is the pleasant office manager. 

T. J. Coggins, superintendent, came here when eight 
years of age, with no relatives to care for him. A kind 
family gave him shelter and he began at a tender age to 
work for his living, rising to the position of superintend- 
ent, a place he has held for many years. He has never 
worked anywhere else, married and raised a fine family 
here, and his son, C. A. Coggins, is overseer spinning; J. 
A. Newton, formerly second hand in carding, was pro- 
moted to overseer carding, and J. L. Gann to second 
hand, on the recent death of W. R. Williams; L. S. An- 
thony is also an overseer spinning; J. M. Milmer is over- 
seer weaving; S. A. Shehane, overseer cloth room. 

L. Lanier is assistant superintendent and a wide-awake 
young man. L. S. Anthony is second hand in spinning; 
T. W. Williams, second hand in weaving; Olin Haynes, 
second hand in cloth room. 


ADVANTAGES 


All these mills have every advantage offered through 
schools, churches, kindergartens, hospitals, theaters, 
clubs, classes and anything good that heart can wish. 
One is fortunate to be connected with these mills. 


AUSTELL, GA. 


CrarRK THREAD Co. 


The entire South, and Georgia especially, is proud of 
the Clark Thread Company, manufacturers of “O. N. 
T.” spool thread, which has for many years been a house- 
hold favorite. 

This mill, located two miles from Austell and 18 miles 
from Atlanta, has one of the most attractive and com- 
plete villages in the State. In fact, there is only one 
other that is prettier—Chicopee village, near Gainesville, 
which has had longer to become established. When 
Clark Thread Mill has had time for trees, shrubbery and 
lawns to grow it will have no superior in landscape gar- 
dening. 

Every home is of neat design and convenient arrange- 
ment. Shrubbery and lawns are cared for by the com- 
pany and prizes are given for best flowers. 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


Each home has a Westinghouse automatic cook stove, 
bath room with hot and cold water, and rent for 55 cents 
per room. Electricity is only 1% cents per kilowatt, and 
when used for cooking, lighting, washing machine, iron 
and radio, costs the average family around two dollars 
per month. What a joy to be a housewife in “Clark- 
dale.” . 
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Thirty-five new cottages are going up, and the Com- 
munity House is being enlarged; it has a complete kitch- 
en and dining service, radio, phonographs, etc., and is the 
scene of many social functions. 

There’s a Civic Club with 500 members, with Willie 
McKinney, president, Grady Reid, treasurer, and Miss 
Ellie Henderson, of the office force, treasurer. 


BASEBALL 


The baseball club holds third place in the Western 
Georgia League. Jack Mellichamp is business manager, 
Jim Kennington, manager, Roy Keown (master me- 
chanic), advertising manager. This is a live bunch and 
will make a good race for first place in the league. 

A WEEKLY News SHEET 


Albert Escott, office man, formerly of Mill News, 
Charlotte, edits a newsy little mimeographed sheet each 
week, which goes into every home and is read with delight 
by all. The writer had the pleasure of being associated 
with Mr. Escott and the Mill News for around six years, 
and was glad to see him and his family again. 

Sarah has had three years at Queens College, Charlotte, 
and Everett, two years in Davidson. June is nearly 
grown and a forcible reminder of how time flies. Seems 
only a short time ago that she was a baby—but the 
funny part is, Mr. and Mrs. Escott don’t look any older. 

THOSE IN CHARGE 

W. R. Beldon, general manager, is one of the finest, 
most genial and courteous men we have met—the kind of 
“Northerner” who has no trouble making friends in the 
South. No wonder we heard so many nice things said of 
him. 

G. C. Cauble is overseer carding, with W. H. Pear- 
man, second hand; T. W. Puckett, section man; Joseph 
J. Johnson is overseer of spinning; D. S. Waldrop, re- 
search and testing; Tom Willis, night carder and spin- 
ning; Roy Keown, master mechanic; E. F. Brown, out- 
side man. 


FRIES, VA. 


WASHINGTON Mitts INCREASE WAGES 


Mr. H. L. Davis and his fine family have recently 
moved here from Greenville, S.C. He is in charge of the 
spooling and warping department, which has recently 
been equipped with the Barber-Colman machinery. 

Mr. D. A. Rash, master mechanic of the Ivanhoe, Va.., 
Carbide Plant, was a visitor with us last week. Dave 
was our shop foreman here for several years and has 
many friends who were glad to see him again. " 

Our baseball team is giving a good account of itself 
this season. We are a member of the Blue Ridge League, 
composed of six teams from the larger towns of this sec- 
tion—Bluefield, W. Va., Mt. Airy, N. C., Marion, Wythe- 
ville, Galax and Fries, Va. We won the game played 
with Bluefield today by the score of 5 to 4 and this makes 
us next to the top in our standing. At present Mt. Airy 
is a few points in the lead. Under the direction of our 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, with Mr. Charley Moore as boys’ 
leader, we have several young boys’ teams and they play 
a surprisingly good brand of the national game. : 

Our mill management announced a substantial increase 
in wages the other day. We enjoy the pertinent and in- 
teresting writings of Mr. Clark in the Bulletin. I am 
certainly glad to note that he is awake to the pernicious 
teachings of some of our educational institutions and that 


be keeps after them. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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COTTON MILL  HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 2%—H. & B. 40” Cards | 
«§00 Spindles 6— Woon Speeders, 154 Sp. 
260 Looms 6'—Whitin Speeders, 8x4, 160 Sp. 
360 HP New Diese! Engine J—5S-L, Drawing Frames, 4 Dels., new 
Brick Buildings condition. 
Good Tenant Houses l—New Pin Lift Apron for Whitin 40” 
Low Taxes—Good Location Hopper Feeder. 
A Bargain 1—B-C Stationary Tying-in Machine. 
For further information communi- HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
Bulletin. 
nt WANTED—Position as second hand in 
WANTED—Position by man who has had large card room or overseer in small 
experience on Crompton & Knowles one 43 years of age, 24 years’ experi- 
shuttles, changing super silk looms, or ence in carding. 7 years as overseer. 
as foreman or fixer in a mill starting up Can furnish best of references. , te » 
this type loom. Have had years of ex- K..”’ eare Textile Rulletin 


perience; best of references. X. 27, 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A first class card grinder. 


None but a good one need apply. Must 
FOR SALE be sober and willing to work. Good 
SOUTHERN (N. CC.) MILD BUILD- job for right man. “R. R.,” care Tex- 
ING, 120,000 sq. ft. floor space, 2-story tile Bulletin. 
modern mill construction, Outside city. 
Railroad siding. Private water supply. W ANTED—A first class cloth room over- 
8. y e ng your experience. “P. M.."’ care Textile 
textile machinery. Write for list. W. Bulletin 
D. Briges. Rec., Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. ¢ WANTED—300 Two Bank Draper Stop 


Motions suitable for 40° E Model Dra- 
per Looms and 500 Two Bank Draper 


ASSISTANT TO SUPERINTENDENT Stop Motions suitable for 36” FE Model 
SPINNING MILL WANTED—A South- Draper Looms. Reply to P. 0. Box 556, 
ern mill of twenty-five thousand spin- Spartanburg, 3S. C. 


dies making thirties yarn can use an 
experienced mill man capable of taking 
charge of a second shift Want man WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 


who has had experience in and thor- Experienced on steam and electric plant 
oughly familiar with carding, and if has Pate turbines. Good er rage oa Ad- 
had spinning experience also. sO much dress ‘oe Se om care Textile Bulletin 


the better. Write giving information of 
yourself. your experience and state ALL ROUND cotton mill machinist de- 
what schooling you have had and what sires change if there is a chance for 
pay you would expect 1. A., care Tex- promotion. Can handle electric or steam 
tile Bulletin. job. Box 319, Winder, Ga. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt | 
service, and a background of | 


| Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
| Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


| Washburn Printing Co., Inc. | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin | 
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WANTED—Position overseer weaving. 15 
years’ experience on Jacquard and 
fancy dobby weaving. Also experienced 
on silks and crepes. ‘“T. L. D.,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. 
Experienced on plain and fancy white 
work Especially strong on carding. 
Good references. Address “B. D. S.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer large 
card room or superintendent small mill, 
day or night. Am experienced in fine 
or coarse counts, combed or carded 
work. Weaving or hosiery yarn and can 
give satisfactory references. Also have 
had textile training. D. G. B., care 
Textile Bulletin 


Dividends Stimulate 
Mill Stock Trading 


Greenville, 5S. C.—Payment by 
mills of this section of approximately 
$200,000 in dividends will do much 
to increase activity in cotton mill 
stocks, it was indicated here. 

Greenville stock brokers reported 
an increased demand for many issues 
of textile stocks, and interest was 
higher than in many weeks. After 
being dormant for more than a year, 
the textile stock market began to 
show signs of activity several months 
ago and this has increased as condi- 
tions showed improvement. 

With mills now operating at full 
speed, and with a better outlook than 
has prevailed since 1929, belief is ex- 
pressed that many mills which did 
not pay dividends for the first half 
of the year will do so in December. 

The dividends already declared re- 
flect an improved condition in the in- 
dustry. Dividends have already been 
declared by the Piedmont Mfg. Co.., 
Union Bleachery, Orr and Chiquola 
Mills, Victor-Monaghan and _ the 
Brandon Corp. Some of these were 
on preferred stock issues, but such 
disbursements reflect an improved 
tone in the industry. 


The Brandon Corp. declared a div- 
idend totalling $50,000 on preferred 


stock, which was due 2'2 years ago. 


Nearly All Southern 
Labor Seen Employed 


Greenville, S. C.—Virtually all 
textile labor available in this section 
has recently been employed by cotton 
mills acting in anticipation of the 40- 
hour week, it was declared by S. M. 
Beattie, president of the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Beattie was asked if the 40- 
hour week would not necessitate the 
construction of additional houses. 
There has been much talk along this 
line, but so far little of a definite 
nature has been done, he declared. 
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Who Will Hold The Aces 


The New Deal? 


The deck has been shuffled and the cards in the New 
Deal are about to be dealt. 


It is as plain as the nose on your face that the ACES 
are going to be held by the mills with MODERN EQUIP- 


MENT. The cards are stacked against WORN MACHIN- 
ERY. 


More and more Southern cotton manufacturers real- 
ize this fact. Their inquirie; for new machinery are more 
numerous now than they have been in years. Under the 
40-hour week and other provisions of the National Recov- 


ery Act, the jackpots are going to be won by the well 
equipped mills. 


Every manufacturer of textile machinery and auxil- 


iary equipment now has a real opportunity to sit on the 
New Deal. 


Southern mill men are mighty busy now but most of 
the best of them take time to read the Textile Bulletin 
every week. You couldn’t pick a more promising time to 
advertise or a better medium to cover this field. 


Let’s talk it over 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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FASTER | 
PRODUCTION 


Reach faster production 
through superior rings! 


It is today recognized that spinning and twisting machin- 
ery speeds are held down by the limitation of the 
traveler-and-ring combination. Give serious thought 
and study to this production ‘bottleneck’! In your 
search for high-speed rings, note particularly the dimen- 
sional accuracy, even hardness and new high polish of 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings—our sole product for 60 years. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GrAwAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical.Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Loonts. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo*F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil] 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


| Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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